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The Sugar Question—Bee-Food and Glands. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


I have been requested to reply to the following, which 
was sent to the editor of the American Bee Journal: 


Mr. Epiror :—Prof. Cook tells us on page 179: ‘* Thus 
he symbol of water is Hz O, and of sugar Cio H19 05, In both 
the 2se@ cases we see that there is just twice as many atoms of 
oxygen as there are of hydrogen.” I’m not much acquainted 
with chemistry, but it looks as if those figures showed more 
hydrogen than oxygen, for I suppose H stands for hydrogen. 
How is it? Andis there a chemical formula that makes him 
say ‘‘ there is twice as many” where common folks would say 
‘there are twice as many?” Aside from these things there 
is much I can understand in the article, and Prof. Cook is 
doing good service to instruct us in such matters. 
Non-CHEMICAL. 

It is unfortunate that Chicago and Californiaare so widely 
separated, as this makes it impossible for me to see the proof 
of my articles, else the above errors would not have occurred. 
Ido not wonder that ‘** Non-Chemical” is puzzled over the 
above. I was chagrined as I read the article, and have taken 
this first opportunity to correct the errors. 

The formula for glucose is C6 Hi2 06, This is the true 
formula for the grape-sugar of commerce, the sugar of diges- 
tion, liver-sugar, and the honey-sugars. The formula for 
starch is C6 Hio Op, and the same is true of glycogen or liver 
starch or animal starch as it is called. It will be seen that all 
of these substances contain hydrogen and oxygen in the same 
proportion that they are found in water, that is, two equiva- 
lents of hydrogen to oneof oxygen. It is supposed that starch 
and glycogen are changed to sugar, the first, in digestion, the 
second, in the liver, by the adding of one equivalent of water. 

There is no chemical formula that should make any one 
say there is twice as many. That is a pure case of false syn- 
tax that it seems will once in awhile get into the best of 
papers, 

OTHER BEE-FOOD. 


As every bee-keeper knows, bees not only require honey, 
or the sugars for food, but are equally dependent upon pollen. 
This forms the nitrogenous food of bees, and is without doubt 
required by all the bees, young as well as old, and all of the 
old bees, drones, workers and queens. It is probable that 
the drones and queens need not a little of this nitrogenous or 
albuminous food. The method of preparing this has been a 
matter of no little dispute. The pollen which is secured by 
the bees in the field is very different from the rich, albumin- 
ous food which we find in the cells with the larval bees, and 
in such large quantities in the queen-cell with the developing 
larval queen. It seems certain that the bees digest the pollen 
and form the rich food which is fed, certainly to all larva, 





brood. 


and without any doubt to the queens and drones as well. It 
seem also evident that the lower head-glands secrete the fer- 
ment which affects this digestion of pollen. 

True, Mr. Cheshire says in his book, that these lower 
head-glands secrete the very substance which is fed to the 
I think I have proved that thisis not the case. I 
think that the secretion from these lower head-glands mixes 
with the pollen, and both go together to the true stomach 
where the pollen is digested or changed into the royal jelly 
and other nitrogenous food preparing it for the bees. I fed 


| bees honey which was mixt with pulverized charcoal, and with 





the microscope found this in the royal jelly. Thus, it would 
be seen certain that the bees regurgitated the food which is 
fed to the larvz%. It would be impossible for this charcoal to 
pass through into the body cavity so as to mix with the blood, 
as charcoal is non-osmotic, and so cannot be absorbed, and 
also equally impossible for it to be taken out by the lower 
head-glands, which must certainly be the case if these lower 
head-glands prepare directly this nitrogenous food. 

{t would seem that the glands could hardly secrete all of 
the nitrogenous food, though it would seem possible that they 
might secrete enough ferment to digest the pollen and fit it to 
nourish the larve and also the queen and drone. The fact as 
stated by Cheshire, that only the young workers have these 
lower head-glands strongly developt, makes it seem more than 
probable that only the younger bees prepare or digest this 
nitrogenous food, and thus they supply this food not only to 
the larval bees, but also to the drones, queen, and older 
workers. 

OTHER GLANDS IN BEES. 


Besides the lower head-glands there are the large upper 
head-glands, and also large glands in the thorax. These all 
connect with a tube which empties at the base of the tongue 
just where the nectar enters. It seems very evident that the 
secretion from these glands mixes with the nectar as it is 
taken into the honey-stomach. This is the ferment which 
changes nectar to honey, and makes honey such an admirable 
food. Wecan readily understand why these glands are so 
large. I once fed a colony of bees 19 pounds of sugar syrup. 
This all had to be transformed, and was in one night. We 
also know that colonies of bees will often gather under the 
most favorable circumstances a very large amount of nectar 
inasingleday. It must take a large amount of this digestive 
ferment to perform transformation in such an extensive way, 
and thus these glands in the upper head and thorax are so 
largely developt. These matters are more fully described in 
my ‘*‘ Manual of the Apiary,” and also in Cheshire’s book. 


There is also some fat in the pollens, or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say oi]. The oils and fats are the same, 
tho we usually speak of fat as the material] formed in animals, 
and oi] the like material formed by plants. I say they are 
the same. They differ somewhat, but undoubtedly form the 
same food element. We do not know what it is that digests 
the fat or oil of the pollen. We do know that it is a secretion 
from the pancreas that digests the fats and oils in our diges- 
tive economy. Itis probable that in the lower head-glands 
there is also a ferment that does the same work for the bees. 
We also know that there is in the pancreatic secretion in our 
own bodies a substance which can and does digest the albumi- 
noid of our food in case it is not done in the stomach by aid of 
the gastric juice. 

Thus we see that in case both the oils and albuminoid of 
pollen is digested by the secretion of the lower head-glands, 
the analogy is very close to our own digestion, and we might 
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call these lower head-glands the ‘‘ pancreas” of the bees. In- 
deed, we are learning more and more that there is a wonderful 
similarity in the organic function of all animals. And also 
that there is very much in common between animals and 
plants. To me this seems to more than hint that there is a 
great plan running through all life, and that there must be 
one great Planner. Is it not more than rational, then, as we 
study Nature, to have our faith firmly planted on the fact 
that there is one great God over all, and that His hand is 
plainly visible in alk His works? That is the wayI read 
Nature. Los Angeles Co., Cal. 


Hew to Cure Foul Brood Among Bees. 
BY WM. M’EVOY. 
Official Foul Brood Inspector for Ontario, Canada. 


This disease has destroyed hundreds of apiaries at all 
times, in almost every land where bees have been kept, and it 
is to-day making its deadly march uncheckt through the bee- 
yards of the world. 

For 17 years I have warned the bee-keepers to keep all 
dead and putrid matter out of their colonies, so as not to cause 
foul brood, and while I have been warning and holding up 
Death’s head and the cross-bones, the professional guessers, 
who were not practical bee-keepers, have been encouraging 
the wholesale spread of the disease by saying that rotten brood 
in hives of bees would not cause foul brood. Such teaching as 
that has caused thousands of bee-keepers to be very careless, 
and when the disease has broken out in their bee-yards, it was 
left to run its course to the ruin of their apiaries, and all 
others in the same localities. Itis only the very few among 
many thousands of bee-keepers that have succeeded in curing 
their apiaries of foul brood after it got a good start in their 
bee-yards, and the owners left to themselves to manage the 
curing. 

I will now give my methods of curing foul brood, which 
cannot fail when followed exactly as I order. 


In the honey season, when the bees are gathering honey 
freely, remove the combs, and shake the bees back into their 
own hives in the evening; give comb foundation starters, and 
let them build combs for four days. In the evening of the 
fourth day, remove the comb, and give foundation to work out, 
and then the cure will be complete. Fillan empty two-story 
hive with the combs of foul brood that have been removed 
from two or more diseased colonies,close them up for two days, 
and shade them from the sun; after that open the entrance, 
and when most of the brood is hatcht, remove those combs, and 
give the bees starters of foundationin a single hive, and let 
them build combs for four days. Then in the evening of. the 
fourth day, take out those new combs, and give them founda- 
tion to work out. 

Let it be remembered that all of these operations should 
be done in the evening, so that the bees will become settled 
down nicely before morning. 

Before extracting from the diseased combs, aj] the combs 
that were not sealed must be cut out of the frame, or some of 
the decayed brood will be thrown out with the honey. Then 
after cutting out the unsealed comb, uncap the sealed honey, 
extract it, and bring it to a boil. 

All the foul combs, and the new combs that were built in 
the four days, must be made into wax, and the dross from the 
wax extractor, must be buried, because what runs with the 
wax would not be heated enough to kill the spores, and if it 
was thrown out where the bees could get atit, it would start 
the disease again. 

When the diseased brood that was placed in the two-story 
hive is hatcht and the bees are give full sheets of foundation, 
then they should at once be given a queen-cell ready to hatch 
out, or a young queen; then everything will be all right. 


The empty hives need no boiling, scalding, or disinfecting 
in any way, and are perfectly safe to use, no matter how bad 
the disease may have been in them; and I have always got 
the curing done in the same hives. But as the frames get 
more or less daubed with the diseased honey when the combs 
are cut out of them, I always order the frames burned as soon 
as the combs are cut out, because it doesn’t pay to waste valu- 
able time fussing and cleaning old frames, when new,nice ones 
are so cheap. 

Where an apiary is diseased so badly that the colonies 
have become weak, then all the combs, both in and out of the 
hives, should be made into wax at once, and all the colonies 
doubled up at the same time, as it won’t pay any person to 
waste time with weak colonies. 

In some bee-yards I have put three and four colonies in 
one, to get fair-sized colonies to start on. 
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When the curing is to be done before or after the honey 
season, the greatest caution is to be used so as not to start 
robbing. The curing can be done just as well before as after 
the honey season by feeding plenty of sugar syrup in the even. 
ings, so the bees will work out the starters of foundation, and 
store the diseased honey in them, that they took from the old, 
diseased combs; and when the new combs are removed the 
fourth evening, and the foundation given, the feeding must be 
continued to get foundation workt out and filled with plenty 
of good stores for winter, 

When I find apiaries of foul brood at the close of the honey 
season, I get the queens caged in all the weakest colonies for 
about ten days, so that no brood can be started to become fou!, 
I then get the owners to take the brood out of the strong co!- 
onies, and tier it up on the weak colonies with the caged 
queens. Then give the colonies starters as soon asthe combs 
are removed, and feed sugar syrup in the evenings for four 
days; then remove thestarters for foundation. Then at the 
end of ten days get all the combs taken from the weak colo- 
nies that have the caged queens, and shake the bees into a 
single hive, give starters of foundation, let the queens out of 
the cages, and feed sugar syrup in the evenings, and remove 
the new combs the fourth evening for full sheets of founda- 
tion, and continue the feeding until all is in good condition. 
The colonies that were weak when the brood of other colonies 
was tiered up on them, will be very strong from the quantity 
of bees hatcht out during the ten days. 

I have to use considerable judgment in curing many foul- 
broody apiaries, so as to make the cure as profitable as possi- 
ble, and have every colony a good, strong one when the season 
closes. 

It is a very easy thing for one to cure a foul-broody apia- 
ry, and soon put it in good order, no matter how bad it was 
when I started to fix it up in good shape to cure it. But I 
have found it a very hard thing to handle all sorts of men so 
that they would cure, and do as I ordered them. 


When a few colonies in an apiary are found with fou) 
brood at the close of the season, the owner can very easily fix 
them up all right by removing the combs in an evening in Oc- 
tober, when the queens have done laying, and giving sealed 
combs from sound colonies. If the owner has no sealed combs, 
he must feed until the bees in the sound colonies seal them for 
that purpose, and then when given to the foul colony the bees 
won’t have any place to store the foul honey they took from 
the diseased combs, and then they will have to keep it until 
they consume it ; and with no place to start brood, the queen 
stopt laying, and cold weather coming on, the bees will have 
gotten rid of the diseased honey long before brood is started 
again. Every bee-keeper should have, every fall, plenty of 
combs sealed over like the best of section honey. I have hun- 
dreds of them every fall. 


I know of many failures in Ontario where the drug system 
has been tried, and I have many private letters from several 
localities in the United States where it has been a complete 
failure. I never knew one cure made by the drug system, and 
why any man should speak of it as a cure when itis always a 
failure, is something I can’t understand. 


I will warn all men not to waste their time in tinkering 
with any kind of drugs in a bee-yard; the best place for such 
drugs would be in the sea—only it might be a sorry time for 
the fishes. 

The D. A. Jones’ starvation plan will cure every time, but 
it is too hard on the bees, and completely unfits them for 
comb-building for a time, by making the bees very thin, lean 
and poor; and the starving sometimes almost ruins some of 
the queens for life. Ontario, Canada. 


The Prevention of Swarming. 
BY W. P. FAYLOR. 


There seems to be a good deal of difference in the traits 
and habits of bees of different apiaries, and in no respect is 
this more true than in regard to swarming. I had 30 colonies 
of bees last summer. Part of those were run for extracted 
honey and part for comb honey. I did not have a single swarm 
by Nature’s method last year, while a neighbor’s bees, but 
four miles distant, swarmed themselves to death. 


In order to produce a non-swarming race of bees it is 
necessary first of all to practice the artificial method of in- 
crease. Where bees are not allowed to swarm for a few gen- 
erations, they seem to lose the swarming fever, but where they 
are permitted to have their own way, year after year, each 
colony will usually swarm three or four times in asingle season. 
Dr. C. C. Miller has allowed his bees to swarm for years, | 
believe, while the Dadants have practiced the artificial method 
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of increase. Now, what has been the result? We read of 
the Dadant bees seldom casting a swarm, while our Dr. 
Miller’s swarm right along with the same environment and 
circumstances. The large, roomy hive is one factor in reduc- 
ing the swarming mania, but it is not the chief one. 

I usually make my increase from colonies that are run for 
extracted honey, by placing bee-zinc on top of the lower story, 
and confining the queen below and placing most of the brood 
and young larve in the upper stories. The bees, finding no 
,ueen in these upper stories where the chief amount of brood 
and stores are, will usually build a few queen-cells and rear 
the very best of queensin this way. It is best to destroy all 
the queen-cells but one or two of the largest. A few days 
after the best queen-cell is capt, I lift off the upper story, 
bees and all, and place this story on a new bottom stand for 
the beginning of anewcolony. By having on hand plenty of 
empty brood-combs at the beginning of the season, I can take 
one good, strong colony and increase to eight or ten good colo- 
nies in a single season. 

With colonies that I wish to run for comb honey I practice 
the following method: My 8-frame hives are 12 inches wide, 
inside measure, and this allows for 134 inch spacing of frames 
during mostof the year, but just atthe dawn of the honey 
harvest I take out the combs and trim down the upper bulges, 
placing the combs that are fullest of brood and eggs on the 
outside, and those with honey and little brood, with one addi- 
tional empty comb, on the inside of the chamber. During the 
honey-flow, you see, there are nine frames in the brood-cham- 
ber, making close spacing of brood-frames, so that the bees 
will have but little bulging room to store honey in the brood- 
chamber, and will have to go into the upper story among the 
sections to find the bulging room. 

The next thing Ido, I raise the brood-chamber about % 
of aninch from the bottom-board, so as to let the cool air 
circulate through under the brood-chamber. A little piece of 

ommon lath placed under each corner of the hive will answer 
this purpose. 

Some 12 years agolI had a very strong colony of bees. 
They were working grudgingly in the sections above, and 
were hanging out so as to cover the front and part of the sides 
of the hive. I had made this colony extra-strong by giving 
early additional brood. I wanted it to cast one good swarm 
30 as to get some extra queen-cells. They had a nice lot of 
jueen-cells started, and while they were getting ready to 
swarm I thought they might be induced to go up into the sec- 
tions by raising the brood-chamber from the bottom-board. I 
put a little block under each corner of the hive, raising it 
abouta half inch from the bottom-board; and what was my 
surprise to see these outside bees go into the upper story and 
crowd the sections. I supposed that the colony would swarm 
all the same in a few days, but it did not. I waited about a 
week and no swarm came off. Then 1 made an examination 
and found that the bees had destroyed every queen-larve and 
most of the queen-cells. Since then, when I have not wanted 
any swarming (and I now donot) I always raise the brood- 
chamber from the bottom-board so as to let the cool air circu- 
late freely through the brood-chamber. This alone will pre- 
vent nine colonies out of every ten from swarming. It has 
prevented a hundred per cent. with me from swarming. 

About once a year, fora number of years, I have called 
the attention of the readers of the Bee Journal to this point, 
and all that have tried raising the brood-chamber from the 
bottom-board have spoken of it as having done much to pre- 
vent swarming, and also has hurried the bees into the sec- 
tions. 

1 am now satisfied that the natural cause of swarming is 
overcrowding some apartment of the queen’s chamber with bees, 
brood, eggs, and heat. Thiscan be demonstrated by using the 
o-banded bees. I have sent north, south, east and west for 
these yellow beauties, for the last ten years, and I have the 
first queen yet to receive of the 5-banded variety that can 
produce eggs enough to give a colony of bees the swarming 
mania. The reason is that there are always empty cells, and 
no part of the brood-chamber is ever crowded. 

Franklin Co., Iowa. 


Selling Extracted Honey—Valuable Secrets. 
BY CHALON FOWLS. 


When I first began producing extracted honey, 15 or 16 
years ago, I could not sell 100 pounds a year in my home 
market; now it takes from 1% to 2 tons of honey a year to 
supply my home market, and my trade is constantly increas- 
ing. My success in building up a home market fs due, I think, 
to my methods, which are as follows : 

First, the keynote of success in selling honey is to have a 








first-class article to sell. As nearly all the honey produced in 
my locality is gathered from basswood and clover, it follows 
that I shall have the finest flavored and whitest honey in the 
market, if only the most cleanly methods are employed from 
the time the nectar is gathered until it reaches the market, 
just as a like resultis obtained by the cleanest and most im- 
proved methods in the gathering and handling of maple sap. 
An examination of the bee under a microscope shows that it 
is one of the most cleanly as wel! as the most beautiful of in- 
sects, which insures cleanliness in the gathering process (I’m 
afraid the maple-sap gatherers would hardly bear comparison 
here). When the bee gets home with its load it must deposit 
it in a clean receptacle; old combs will not do, neither must 
the queen be ajlowed access to the surplus combs, as* eggs, 
larve, and pollen result in dirty combs; therefore, the queen 
is confined in the brood-chamber by means of perforated zinc. 


The honey is not taken from the hive and extracted until 
it is sealed up just like section honey. It is then extracted, 
and stored in nice tin cans holding about 75 pounds. It will 
all candy solid, and is liquefied only as wanted for market. 
When i want to put up some for market, I put one of the cans 
in a larger can, supported by a suitable frame, so as to leave 
room under and al! around, to be filled with water. The 
whole thing is kept hot several hours on the stove (a gasoline- 
stove is ths best because slower); but I do not want the water 
to boil at any time in the outside can. After it is perfectly 
liquefied, it is put into my filling can, which is provided with 
agate. Then I am ready to fill small packages for market. 


I use only flint-glass pint Mason jars and third-pint jelly- 
tumblers for the grocery trade. I never use the green glass 
when I can get the flint, as the honey does not show up nearly 
as well. Grocers are requested to place the honey in fropt 
somewhere, or on the counters, where the light will strike 
through it. When a customer sees it shimmering in the sun, 
as clear as crystal, he is attracted by its beauty, and will buy. 
I want no showy-colored labels on my honey. I leave that for 
the glucose-mixers. They want something to plaster over 
their vile stuff to hide it, while I want to show my honey, as it 
looks finer to a honey-lover than the finest work of artona 
label, Lithographs are so common nowadays that people take 
little notice of them; but any choice article of food, put up in 
clean and attractive packages, always commands attention ; 
therefore, I use only a small white label, 1x2 inches, giving 
my name and address, and the words, ‘‘Pure Honey.” We 
might get a pointer here from the druggists, who are apt to 
display clear and sparkling liquids in the window. 

I make a tour of the principal towns in my county every 
two months, or oftener, according tothe demands of the trade; 
and if any of the stock left is beginning to candy, or has be- 
come unsightly in any way, it is replaced with fresh goods free 
of charge. However, this very seldom happens—almost never 
—except in the case of some little stock that is carried over 
the summer. 

I consider it to my interest that the grocer who handles 
my honey shall make a good profit—2U to 3O per cent. is none 
too much on small packages. They should be clast as ‘‘ fancy 
groceries,” and should bring a better profit than honey in 
bulk, or sugar and flour. In this way I secure the hearty co- 
operation of the grocer, which would not be the case if his 
profits were small. 

I sell pint Mason jars at $2.75 per dozen, $30 per gross ; 
third-pints, $1.10 per dozen; per gross, $12. Pints fin 
about 19 pounds to the dozen; third-pints, about 6. Pints 
retail for 30 cents each; third-pints from 12 to 15 cents 
each, according tocircumstances. But it will be argued these 
prices are too high, and honey wil! not be used largely if these 
prices prevail. I answer that this is fora fancy article in small 
packages. Do not choice red raspberries in pint boxes sell 
high ? and yet good fruit can be bought cheap in larger quan- 
tities, and larger quantities are used, too. Almost any grocer 
will sell on smaller margin in bulk by the crockful or pailful, 
as the large packages need no display, and the profit on the 
large package is as much as on the little one. 

I believe bee-keepers ought to push the local trade more. 
Much might be done by advertising in one way or another. 

I sell the most of the honey sold in bulk in my own town, 
and I find but comparatively few will buyin bulk, altho the 
price is much cheaper. By far the larger number want only 
a pint or less ata time. Of course, I do not undersel] the 
grocers on the same size of packages they handle. In solicit- 
ing orders from boarding-house keepers and families I prefer 
to take along my samples in flint-glass Mason jars, and I carry 
them in a sample case, which allows the light to strike 
through, just as in the grocery. Even amber honey from fall 
flowers looks fine if I can get the jars between my customers 
and the sun; and once people begin to admire its beauty, it’s 
not difficult to get them to taste, which sometimes goes a long 
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way toward making a sale. As I never allow any but my best 
honey to go in to the grocery trade, I have to work off all my 
off grades to families, boarding-houses and bakeries. The 
dark and strong kinds, if I have any, are used for cooking, 
and recipes are given away with the honey.—Gleanings. 

3 Lorain Co., Ohio. 


What About the Use of Leveled-Down Combs 
in the Sections? 


BY 8. A. DEACON. 


The man who opposes, by word or deed, the teachings and 
long practice of such veterans and pastmasters in the art of 
apiculture as the late Mr. B. Taylor, and unhesitatingly con- 
tends that a main feature in that gentleman’s system of comb 
honey producing was altogether wrong, must possess a vast 
and enviable amount of confidence in his own apicultural 
knowledge and skill! 


Let such as perused in the Bee Journal for Oct. 8, 186, 
Mr. Abbott’s condemnation of the use of drawn combs in sec- 
tions, turn back to page 614 of the Bee Journal for 1895, 
and there read Mr. B. Taylor’s emphatic statements regarding 
the undoubted advantages accruing from their use, as com- 
pared with that of starters, or even with full sheets of foun- 
dation; they are compared in his essay at the Toronto con- 
vention. Perhaps Mr. Jewell Taylor will kindly inform us 
whether he, or his late father, ever experienced the bad con- 
sequences of using drawn combs upon which Mr. Abbott lays 
so much stress. Their use is greatly favored, and strongly 
recommended, too, by that expert English bee-master, Mr. 
Samuel Simmins. 


If, as Mr. Abbott affirms to be the case, honey rapidly 
deposited, as in drawn combs, is liable to either fermentation 
or granulation, or to both, it would be interesting to know 
how the Messrs. Dadant overcame the trouble; for their ex- 
tracting combs not being leveled down, the conditions favor- 
able to fermentation, and, according to Mr. Abbott, for grapu- 
lation, are, in their case, present in a greatly enhanced de- 
gree. And this suggests a question which I would very much 
wish to have answered by those who, unlike Mr. Abbott, swe- 
cessfully use drawn comb, viz.: How much should they be 
leveled down? Or, in other words, what depth of cel! should 
be left? And what was the late Mr. Taylor’s practice in this 
respect? Here again Mr. Jewell Taylor can come to our aid. 


What with one set of experts strongly advising one mode 
of procedure, and another set as staunchly opposing it, the 
intellects of the majority of the lesser fry naturally get be- 
fogged, perplext, bewildered and confused, and, half his time, 
the tyro ‘‘ don’t know where he are.” And when I! bear Mr. 
Abbott saying that the use of drawn combs causes their too- 
rapidly-deposited contents to ferment, and, in the same breath, 
that it causes them to granulate, I feel strongly iuclined to 
ask him, Do he really know where he are? Surely, the use of 
drawn combs cannot be productive of two such chemically 
opposite results, for the one is due to an excess of moisture, 
and the other to evaporation of the same. 


It may be that the constantly presented conflicting state- 
ments regarding matters connected with our calling (and upon 
which one would suppose there could hardly exist two opin- 
ions) has dulled my intellect, and made me somewhat obtuse ; 
still, I venture tothink I am not the only one Mr. Abbott’s 
remarks have putin a hole, and that others besides myself 
would be grateful to that gentleman for a little more precise 
explanation of his views on this rather important and decidedly 
interesting matter. Whathave experiments at Lapeer, Mich., 
proved ‘along this line ?”—to adopt a favorite expression of 
our good Mr. Doolittle. 

Come, Mr. Doolittle, tell us what you know aboutit. It 
would be little use, I suppose, asking Dr. Miller’s opinion, be- 
cause he’s sure not to know, you know; that medicine man 
never do know nuffin’—unless, perhaps, it be how to get 10,- 
OOO sections of honey! 


Then, to ‘‘ make confusion worse confounded,” Mr. Abbott 
proceeds to tell us that he ‘‘had trouble to keep the honey 
from granulating in the cells.” We must assume, then, that 
he did prevent it from granulating ; ergo, altho under the cir- 
cumstances the honey is liable to granulate in the cells there 
is a means of preventing it, and that, consequently as far at 
least as my intellectual eyesight carries me, all objection to 
the use of drawn comb is removed. 

Mr. Abbott doesn’t say how he prevented it; perhaps like 
the canny Scotch engineer who hada plan for relieving the 
congestion of the vehicular traffic of London, by converting 
the bed of the Thames into a macadamized road, the modus 








operandi (in the Scotchman’s case, vf keeping the water out, 
and in Mr. Abbott’s case of keeping it in) is ‘‘a secret he 
means to keep his ain sel.” Did Mr. A. and his hired man gj; 
up all night doing battle with the granulating fiend? or how 
was itdone? I never yet heard of any plan, method or pro. 
cess of checking granulation in comb honey once it had set in; 

but then I confess I don’t know very much about the matter. 
When I see extracted honey going that way I call in hot water 
to my aid, but I doubt if it would be quite advisable to bojj 
the sections. Quien sabe? we are living in a wonderful age, 
and are daily finding out something new. 


Mr. Abbott is an old and experienced apiarist, that we a) 
must admit, and his opinions are, as a rule, entitled to respect; 
nor can we be otherwise than grateful for the readiness he 
ever displays to impart the results of his experience to us re- 
cruits in the bee-keeping ranks; but until an ecumenica) 
council shal] have decreed Abbotts to be as infallible as Popes, 
or, better still, until we shall have governed the opinions of 
those veterans whose valuable little pars constitute the con- 
tents of the Question-Box column, I, for one, shall keep ‘ap 
open mind” on this matter of the use of drawn combs ip 
sections. 

: HONEY PRICES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


I have just received a letter from Mr. F. J. Haarhoff, of 
Pretoria, Transvaal, in reply to one I addrest him in refer. 
ence to his statement, which appeared in Gleanings, and was 
reproduced in the American Bee Journal, to the effect that 
comb honey was worth half a crown a pound in Pretoria, and 
which inclined me to the opinion that the ramifications of 
Horrie & Co. extended to South Africa. But Mr. Haarhoff, 
who, it appears, is a general dealer and broker—and, for a!! | 
know to the contrary, a good and trustworthy one—explains 
that when he and a few neighbors mustered about 50 colonies 
between them, which they kept in their gardens, or back- 
yards, they managed to get a few sections from fruit-bloom, 
and, being then and there somewhat of a rarity, they fetcht 
fancy prices. ‘* But now,” to quote from Mr. H.’s letter, 
‘*competition has appeared in the field, and already the price 
has greatly receded; and very little above the present supply 
would bring prices still lower.” Yes, seeing that Pretoria and 
Jobannesburg together have a population of only about 40,000 
whites, I fear a consignment of say 2,000 pounds would make 
honey a drug in the market. So I trust that no hastener after 
riches on your side of the big pond, will be induced, on the 
strength of that ‘“‘ half crown a pound” statement, to send 
their product across the deep blue sea; for what with freight, 
duty, brokerage, land carriage and smash, I don’t think he 
would see very much change out of that half crown. 

South Africa. 
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Now for New Subscribers for the rest of 1897: 
We would like to have each of our present readers send us at 
least one new subscriber for the Bee Journal before July 1, 
1897. That surely will not be hard todo, when they will 
need to pay only 50 cents for the rest of this year. That is 
about 7 months, or only 7 cents a month for the weekly 
American Bee Journal. Any one with only a colony or two 
of bees should jump at such an offer as that. 


Now, we don’t ask you to work for us for nothing, but 
will say that for each new 50-cent subscriber you send us, we 
will mail you your choice of one of the following list: 


Wood Binder for the Bee Journal.........................4.- 20c. 
50 copies of leaflet on ** Why Eat Honey ?”’.................. 20c. 
50 e on “ How to Keep Honey’”’......... .... 20c. 
50 “4 ry on “ Alsike Clover” 4s pcedebmadichven tend 20c. 

6 copies “‘ Honey as Food and Medicine”’........ .......... 20c 


1 pss | each “* Preparation of Honey for the Market ’”’(10c.) 
Doolittle’s ** Hive I Use ”’ (5c.) 
1 copy each Dadants’ “ Handling Bees”’ (8c.)and “ Bee- 


Pasturage a Necessity ” (10C.) .............0. cccccccscees 18e. 
Dr. Howard’s book on * Foul Brood 003 chap thi upeiec ts akties 25c. 
Se Oe i dics 80s ov po coun sBes veavedes 25e. 


Cheshire’s ** Foul Brood ”’ book (10c.) and Dadants’ ** Hand- 


PN RE Wid ti, inde eben 0c sagvvcet cis becsionaad 18c. 
Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health............................ 25c. 
SY I in Sada ciel teria «> 0000s vdaanse abba Cree 25c. 
Our Poultry Doctor, by Fanny Feild......... ............... 25c. 
Poultry for Market and Profit, by Fanny Field... .......... 25c. 


Turkeys for Market oma Profit . 

Green's Four Books on Fruit-Growing . 
Ropp My ag = Calculator No. 1 
Silo and Silage, by Prof. Cook 
Bienen-Kultur [| mee) Tee hia gd knees be ddacyunanossestares 
Kendall’s Horse-Book [English or German) 


RA a a ee eee 25c. 






1 Pound White Clover Seed RECA OMS 00s be ob 460,00 babe ag eewee ee 25c. 
1 24 i [ew aS tee ta acon. code ean alemauma bank 25c. 
a ~ Alsike ¥ Tit WANG LY deeds sduandh sPatiameae 25c. 
1%“ Alfalfa “ Ee ee eee ES 25c. 
1%“ Crimson “ qed RT FEET eee SOC. 


ueen-Clipping Device..................... ee PST 8. ne oT Soe F 30c. 
he Horse—How to Break and Handle.. ....... ............ 20c. 
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Report of the North American Convention Held 
at St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 10-12, 1894, 


REPORTED BY LOUIS R. LIGHTON. 


{Continued from page 358.] 
WHAT SHALL WE PLANT FOR HONEY ? 


Biennials :-— 

Melilot or Sweet Clover (Melilotus alba). The white meli- 
lotor Bokhara clover is an excellent honey-plant, yielding from 
early in July until frost. There are a few plants of this near 
my apiary and my bees were on them during the whole period 
of bloom, but especiallyin July and August when there was 
nothing else for them. I have purchast a bushel of the seed 
to sow next spring. The plant sends its roots deep, hence 
stands drouth well. In the South itis used extensively as a 
forage crop, for early spring pasturage, and as a soil renova- 
tor, while if cut before the stems become woody the hay is ex- 
cellent. It will thrive on any soil containing lime, and often 
yields five to six tons per acre when cut two or three times. 
Even if not desirable, in a given case, to cultivate sweet clover 
as a forage plant, bee-keepers will do well to scatter the seed 
in waste places anywhere within a mile of their apiaries, es- 
pecially where summer pasturage is lacking. 

Fuller’s Teasel (Dipsacus fullonum) yields honey abun- 
dantly during the months of July and August, lasting some 
three weeks. The price of the heads (used by fullers in rais- 
ing the nap on cloth) is now scarcely one-tenth what it used 
to be in this country owing to the invention of machinery to 
do the same work, so that it is doubtful about there being 
much profit in cultivating it. 

Winter Rape (Brassica napus) sown in the summer or au- 
tumn (according to the latitude) blossoms the following April 
or May and yields honey abundantly. The seed of the Dwarf 
Essex variety is now much sought after for sowing to produce 
autumn or early spring pasturage, especially for sheep, or for 
soiling purposes. A valuable oil can also be madefrom it. It 
is raised extensively in Germany for this purpose, and bee- 
keepers there secure considerable yields of honey from this, 
a: well as from the annual or summer variety. 

Turnips and Cabbages, when planted out to secure seed, 
furnish an early yield of good honey. 

Parsnip (Pastinaca sativa).—When permitted to run up to 
seed this plant is said to yield honey abundantly. Personally 
I do not know anything about its honey-producing capacities. 
But one of our honorary members, Mr. George de Layens, of 
France, places it in the front rank. If his observation is cor- 
rect, why should not our bee-keepers raise the parsnip seed 
for the country. 
Annuals :— 


_ Crimson clover (Trifolium incarnatum). This has been 
raised most extensively in Delaware and farther south, but 
may be sown in the spring anywhere in the North. It would 
surely thrive in Pennsylvania, Ohio and westward, and will 
grow on light sandy soils too poor to raise other clovers ; also 
on light clay soils, and soils lacking in lime. It isan excellent 
renovator of the soi], a good forage plant, furnishing good 
pasturage and a fair crop of hay, while our bees are busy on 
it for some time—even as early as April in the South when the 
seed has been sown in August or September. 

Japanese or Bush clover (Lespedeza striata) is another leg- 
uminous plant largely grown in the South for forage and as a 
renovator of worn soils. It can be raised farther north—sure- 
ly as far as the Ohio and likely beyond this limit if sown after 
all danger of frost is past. Moist clay soil seems best adapted 
to it, but it will grow on very poor land—anything but pure 
sand—and stand drouth well. The North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station says of Japan Clover: ‘‘The ability to grow on 
land too poor to produce even broomsedge, and to crowd out 
all other plants: its dying each winter and leaving its roots to 
fertilize the soil; and its possessing the nitrogen-fixing power 
peculiar to the pulse family of plants, place Japan clover at 
the head of renovating plants adapted to the climate of South- 
ern States. It is unequaled as a restorer of worn fields, such 











as are generally turned out to grow up in pines.” The ex- 
tended cultivation of this crop will greatly benefit our agri- 
culturists, and bee-keepers will also derive advantage from it. 

Yellow Melilot (Melilotus officinalis) and Black Medick or 
Yellow Trefoil (Medicago lupulina) are leguminous plants 
more often met with in the South than in the North, yet both 
of which may also be grown almost anywhere in the Union, 
and will vary from annual to biennial according to latitude. 
They are honey-plants as well as forage and soil-renovating 
crops. 

Summer Rape (Brassica campestris var. colza.) This var- 
iety of rape sown in the spring blossoms from six to eight 
weeks. It is not nearly so valuable as the winter rape for for- 
age, but is raised for its seed and from which a useful oi! is 
exprest. Where the summer heat and drouth are not too great 
for it, this plant may be made to render good service to the 
bees, when sown so as to fill the mid-season gap in the har- 
vest. 

Melon, cucumber, gourd, squash, and pumpkin vines yield 
honey all summer, and where some acres are devoted to these 
the return is considerable. Norisit a one-sided affair alto- 
gether, for the cultivator of these cucurbits Is greatly in- 
debted to the bee-keeper for the complete fertilization of the 
blossoms and consequent productiveness of his vines—a state- 
ment which, for that matter, applies to many other crops as 
well. 

Onion (Allium cepa) yields honey. No doubt also other 
plants of the same genus, as for example, Chives (A. shano- 
prasum) Shallot (A. ascalonicum), Garden Garlic (A.sativum), 
and Garden Leek (A. porrum). The Wild Leek (A. tricoccum) 
is an abandant yielder, and tho I never harvested honey from 
any other species or genus, my bees once gathered several hun- 
dred pounds of honey from the wild leek, which, tho it had a 
good body and was rather light-colored, was at first so strong 
in taste and odor as to be very repugnant, but became after 
exposure for some days in open buckets quite palatable. Since 
the leek is one of the strongest of these plants, I judge the 
honey from the others would aJso lose any disagreeable quali- 
ties it might at first possess. 

Buckwheat (Fagopyrum esculentum) produces large yields 
of honey some seasons. The honey is dark and strong-flavor- 
ed, but is relisht by some. The only caution to be observed by 
the bee-keeper is not to sow it at a time or ina locality where 
it would interfere with a yield of light honey. It blooms in 
about five weeks from the time of sowing, and remains usually 
about three weeks, or until frost is sown in midsummer. I 
have found, contrary to the view entertained by some and fre- 
quently repeated in print, that it is excellent for winter stores. 
My bees have wintered on buckwheat honey alone some sea- 
sons in a cold climate, too. I would recommend its cultiva- 
tion in good, rich soil, in localities not likely to experience 
great drouths with high temperature. 


Cotton (Gossypium herbaceum) begins to blossom in June, 
and, tho each flower fades within about three days after open- 
ing, others develop successively until] late autumn, furnishing, 
under favorable circumstances, good yields. Unfortunately in 
those States where cotton growing is followed extensively, api- 
culture is one of the neglected industries. 


Orka or Gumbo (Hibiscus esculentus). This plant belongs 
to the same family, Malvaceze or Mallow family, as cotton, 
and the hollyhock, so common everywhere, as well as the abu- 
tilons prized as ornaments, all of which are very acceptable to 
our bees. Okra pods are excellent for soups and stews, and 
they may be dried and used during winter. If one is located 
near a city he might raise this extensively and find a market 
for it. Perhaps the dried product would find a profitable sale 
if shipt to our larger cities. 

Indian Corn (Zea mays) yields honey and pollen. 

Vetches (Vicia spp.),Cow-Pea( Vigna [Dolichos] (sinensis), 
Lentil (Lens esculenta) and Lupines (Lupinus spp.) are all le- 
guminous annuals, valuable for forage, as nitrogen-collect- 
ing soil-renovators, and for their honey. They are mostly 
grown in the South, but may also be raised successfully in the 
North. The Russian or Hairy Vetch (Vicia villosa) is the har- 
diest and has been found the most valuable of all vetches for 


this country. The Common Vetch (V. sativa) is of smaller , 


growth, and may be known by its smooth light-green leaves, 
with pink flowers, while the Russian vetch has purple flowers 
in larger clusters, and dark-green leaves which are hairy. 
What are known as “‘ Winter Vetch,” and ‘‘ Chinese Vetch,” 
are species of Lathyrus or perennial peas, valuable as forage- 
plants, but not to be confounded with true vetches. Honey is 
secreted, under favorable circumstances by glands located at 
the bases of the leaves of vetches. 

The Cow Pea extensively grown in the South for forage, 
hay, and green manuring, also yields honey from similar extra 
floral glands. The Massachusetts and Connecticut experi- 
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ment stations report favorably on the growth of this crop in 
the North, but the Kansas station in two of its reports men- 
tions that it did not seem adapted to that locality. Since there 
are many varieties of cow peas, some of them dwarf, and ma- 
turing in two months’ time, while others require a long season, 
and, tho they may produce abundant forage in the Nortb, will 
not ripen seed there, it is natural that reports should vary. 
Of their great importance for the South there can be no doubt, 
and in many localities in the North their value will be equally 
certain both to the agriculturist and the bee-keeper, 


Lentils may be grown North as well as South, and are ex- 
cellent for fodder, especially for cows. The seeds make excel- 
lent soup. These, as well as the vetches and lupines, are much 
more widely cultivated in Europe than here, and our bee-keep- 
ers will do well to encourage their spread among American 

armers. 

Of the Lupines there are many species, but only three are 
considered valuable for forage, namely: the white lupine (Lu- 
pinus albus), the hairy or blue lupine (Lupinus hirsutus) and 
the yellow lupine (Lupinus lutens). The lupines are rather 
woody to make good fodder but may be utilized for sheep. 
They will grow on very poor sandy lands. Vast barren wastes 
in Europe have been brought under profitable cultivation by 
green manuring with lupines. They do not attract our bees 
as much as many other leguminous plants, but are stil] worth 
consideration. 


Spurry (Spergula arvensis) belonging to the Pink family, 
is a weed in some places, but cultivated, especially in Europe, 
as a forage plant, sheep and cattle being fond of it. The stalk 
grows about one foot high, blossoms white, borne in June and 
July. Plant prefers sandy soil. According to the Michigan 
Experiment Station (Bul. 68) this plant has been of great 
value on the jack-pine plains of that State. At the Oregon 
Station it yielded (Bul. 4) 20 tons of green forage per acre. 
One of our European acquaintances, who keeps about 400 col- 
onies of bees, says that this plant yields considerable honey 
and pollen. This with the testimony from the experiment 
stations constrains me to place spurry in this list, altho I have 
made no observations on it myself. 


Hemp (Cannabis sativa), cultivated for its fiber chiefly in 
Kentucky and westward and southeastward, is said to be an 
excellent honey-yielder. Do the bees not get more pollen than 
honey from it? It is doubtful whether it could be profitably 
grown much farther north; but its acreage might be much ex- 
tended in the latitudes mentioned. Why do not the bee-keep- 
ers of those regions look to this ? 


(Continued next week.) 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.) 











Swarming— Drawn-Comb—Uniling. 


1. I have several hives with the brood-nest fairly full of 
bees and brood, and with a good supply of honey, but they are 
doing nothing in the supers; I have a number of combs a} most 
solid full of honey that I took from the hives early this spring; 
would you advise putting one of these (uncapt) combs of 
honey in the brood-nest with the purpose of having the bees 
carry the honey into the super ? or would you wait until they 
begin storing in the super (if they ever do), and then try the 
above plan ? 

2. To prevent swarming: A colony swarms with a clipt 
queen. The combs are taken from the hive and the bees 
shaken from them; al] queen-cells are cut out, and the queen 
and all the bees returned to the hive. Is it your experience 
that this will stop the swarming fever? or will they go to 
work on new queen-cells and swarm again ? 


3. To start drawn-comb for supers: It seems impossible 
to get my bees into the supers at all unless supplied with 
drawn-comb. Do you think well of the idea of putting a 
frame of foundation outside the division-board in the brood- 





nest with the idea of having the bees draw the foundation, 
and then cutting it out and fitting it into the supers ? 

4. Do you think it safe to unite a queenless colony with 
one having a queen? Is there not danger of the queen being 
balled or injured? Andif so united, would it be by shaking 
the bees of the queenless colony from their combs in front of 
the hive to which they are to be united? or how ? 

5. Suppose you have a 10-frame hive of bees in good con- 
dition, but not working in the supers, and you place under 
them another 10-frame hive with no bees, but filled with 
combs of honey. What would be the effect ? 

WESTERN PENN. 


ANsSwERS.—1. I don’t think I’d do either; that is, | 
wouldn’t put in frames of honey left over from last year with 
the expectation of having it carried up into the supers. But 
it may be a good plan to put a frame of honey in the brood- 
nest, for it isn’t the easiest thing to crowd out the queen early 
in the season by having too much honey in the brood-nest, 
Very few realize perhaps how much honey is used up in brood- 
rearing, and it seems to encourage the bees to go more largely 
into brood-rearing if a large lot of stores is in sigbt. It wil! 
also practically be putting justso much more honey in the 
supers, for the bees are not likely to store above till the brood- 
nest is filled. 

2. In nine cases out of ten they’!] swarm. 

8. That’s the Oatman plan, and is much practiced by 
some of the bee-keepers of northern Illinois. It’s a good plan, 
the only objection being the labor involved. 

4. If honey is coming in, there’s very little danger—less 
danger by a good deal than if both colonies had queens. You 
can shake the bees in frontof the hive, as you suggest, or, 
perhaps better, you can quietly place frames and bees in the 
hive. If you want to be very safe about it, put one hive over 
the other, leaving a piece of heavy paper between with a little 
hole big enough for a single bee to pass through. 


5. Probably they wouldn’t work in the super so soon as if 
you had not given the frames of honey. If the hive is cram- 
med full, so not a drop of honey can be got into it, there ought 


to be no difference. 
—nn oe 


They Will Be Hybrids. 


Will a hybrid queen, purely mated with an Italian drone, 
produce all yellow workers? If so, will they be gentile like 
pure Italians ? E. B. 


ANSWER.—No, they’ll be hybrids, or, properly speaking, a 
cross—and may be cross as well. 


2 


Ten Interesting Questions and Answers. 


1. Do you put sections on as soon as a swarm is hived ? 

2. How can I keep ants ovt of my honey-house? It has 
four pillars or posts set in the ground; tar on them soon gets 
hard. Turpentine on a narrowstrip of cloth tied around them 
soon evaporates. 

3. I want my bees to swarm, but do not want any increase 
in colonies. How shall I manage them ? 

4. I use 10-frame dovetailed hives, and work for comb 
honey. What kind of hives do you use? and what kind of 
honey do you work for? ~~ ~~~ 
5. Do you put sections on before the bees swarm ? 

6. What is meant by ‘sealed covers ?” 

7. Which do you consider toe best surplus arrangement 
for comb honey—the T super, wide frame, or section holder? 

8. How many years will a queen do good service in a 1- 
frame hive ? 

9. Is 1234 cents enough for honey in a 44x4%4x1% 
section ? 

10. Which style of frame do you prefer—Hoffman or old- 
style thick top-bar ? I mean in regard to manipulation. 

MIssouRI. 


ANSWERS.—1. If you put sections on as soon as a swarm 
is hived, there is some danger that the queen may go up and 
lay in the sections, unless a queen-excluder is used, so if you 
don’t use excluders it’s better to wait a day or two before put- 
ting on supers. As soon as the queen gets started laying be- 
low, it’s all right to put on supers. 

2. Try chalk. Some one has said they will not cross 2 
place well chalkt. Powdered borax is also disagreeable to 
them. You might have pasteboard or tin so arranged about 
the pillars that you can have a line of powdered borax of con- 
siderable depth. You could do as they do in keeping some 
kinds of worms from climbing shade-trees. They have a sort 
of dish of tin surrounding the tree, filled with oil. If it had 
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been planned for in the first place, the pillars could have been 
set in milk-pans, then you could keep cheap oil in the pans. 

3. One way is to proceed much on the ordinary plan, tak- 
ing pains to prevent all swarms after the first, then uniting 
in the following spring or early summer down to the desired 
number. To prevent after-swarms, put the swarm on the old 
stand, placing the old hive close up to it, then remove the old 
hive to a new location about a week later. If you want to 
limit the number still more, put two old hives together, one on 
top of the other, at the time of setting on a new location. In 
this case you would have in many cases to remove the hives at 
a different time from what you otherwise would. It might be 
that two swarms would be a week apart. Put the old hive of 
the first on its new stand not later than a week from the time 
of the swarm, then three or four days later put the other old 
hive on it. If you want to carry the limitation still farther, 
you can pile three or four hives together, and extract some 
honey from the pile. The third or fourth hive added to the 
pile might have all its bees brusht off. 

4. I work for comb honey, and have 8-frame hives. If I 
had 10-frame hives I should do a lot of thinking before chang- 
ing to 8-framers, especially if I didn’t mind lifting heavy 
hives. Some of my colonies now have brood in frames 10 or 
more (sometimes they have brood in 14 frames), but of course 
they have a second story for that. 

5. Yes, sections are usually put on about 10 days after 
the first white clover blossom is seen. Last year was remark- 
ably early, the first clover blossom being seen May 6. This 
year is earlier than usual, the first clover being seen in bloom 
May 24, making the time to put on sections not much after 
the first of June. 

6. A plain board cover of single thickness is now much 
used, and in the fall the bees will fill all cracks with bee-glue, 
fastening the cover to the hive with glue, and such a cover 
thus sealed down is called a ‘‘ sealed cover.” 

7. As yet I’ve found nothing that suits me so well as the 
T super, but I’m not wedded to that, and when I find some- 
thing enough better I'll change. 

8. Some of them four years, and some of them not four 
months. Perhaps in general two or three years. 

%. That depends altogether on circumstances. Sometimes 
honey is worth more, sometimes less, and in some places it 
may be worth more than in others. 

10. Neither. I wanta frame that is held rigidly in posi- 
tion, but as free as possible from propolis. On account of 
their wintering qualities, however, I have a liking for closed- 
end frames. 


TT = A 


Foundation Roller.—Dividing. 








1. How can I keep the foundation roller from smashing 
through the foundation below the—well, the place where it is 
fastened ? 

2. I divided my bees this evening, and as I have only one 
colony, I am a little anxious as to the result. I put five frames 
of foundation, one of honey, two of brood, and the old queen 
in the new hive, and put it on the old stand, and left the rest 
in the old hive and put iton a new stand. Did I do what was 
right? They were not building queen-cells, but were getting 
quite crowded. OREGON. 


ANSWERS.—1. I’ve had no experience in making founda- 
tion, and don’t really understand the question. Perhaps some 
of the friends can answer. 

2. Very likely all will come out right, altho it is possible 
you might better have waited a little later. 


i 


Transferring Bees and Combs. 


How can I transfer my bees from 1014x104 frame into a 
Langstroth frame hive ? | > 


ANSWER.—It ought not to be a difficult matter. Cut a 
comb out of the frame; cut off just enough to let the comb fit 
snug in the new frame, then from another comb cut a piece 
large enough to fill up the rest of the frame. The pieces that 
are left can be cut off a little shorter,and be used in filling 
up the next frame. That will leave some little pieces, which 
it may be as well not to try to use. Take pains to throw out 
the drone-comb. If you have no other means of fastening the 
combs in the frame, common wrapping-twine will answer; 
and if you don’t get to it in time the bees will gnaw out the 
Strings. First, lay the strings out straight on a board a little 
larger than the frame, lay the frame on the strings, fill in the 
comb, tie, raise board and all so the frame will be in the same 
position as when hanging in hive, then take board away. 


A Beginner’s Questions. 

1. Is the young queen that goes with a second swarm 
mated before she goes out with the swarm? I have a second 
swarm that came 12 days after the first swarm. 

2. There are two capt queen-cells left in the old colony 
which we transferred on the same day the second swarm came 
—May 26. How long willit be before the young queen will 
hatch, be mated, be laying ? 

8. If a swarm has three frames of comb partly filled with 
honey when hived, how soon must I put on a super ? 

4. Will a swarm that has all the frames filled with brood- 
foundation be ready for a super in the same number of days 
as the swarm that has three frames of comb ? 





KANSAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is possible that a young queen may be 
fecundated in the act of swarming, but I think not before. It 
is nothing unusual for second swarms to vary as to the time of 
issue, being as late as 16 days after, and when the weather 
has delayed the first swarm, the second may come perhaps 
five days after; but the usual rule is about eight days after 
the first. 

2. Very likely the young queens in those capt cells were 
just about ready to emerge, and the successful incumbent 
ought to be laying somewhere in the neighborhood of 10 or 
12 days later. 

8. The only objection to putting on a super at the time of 
hiving the swarm is the danger of the queen going up and 
laying in the super. Those combs partly filled with honey 
will be a more attractive place to Jay than the super, so you 
may as well put on the super at once. 

4. Of course there can be no difference, if both are ready 
for supers as soon as the bees are hived, but if the swarm is 
hived on foundation it is better to wait until a start is made 
in the brood-nest before putting on supers, unless a queen- 
excluder is put under the super. 


I 


Will They Swarm this Season? 


1. I have a small colony of bees that lost their queen dur- 
ing the winter. May 4 I introduced an Italian queen, and on 
the 11th I found that she was laying all right. Will this col- 
ony be likely to swarm during the summer ? 

2. I had averystrong colony in a box-hive, and on May 
11 I drummed out the queen anda few of the bees, putting 
them into a new hive (with foundation in all the frames) on 
the old stand, and placing the box-hive in another part of the 
yard, intending to transfer them after 21 days to a movable- 
frame hive. If they rear a queen will they be likely to swarm 
this summer ? 

3. Will those on the old stand be likely to swarm? There 
are a good many bees working from both hives. W. L. 


ANSWERS.—1. Yes, if they’re strong enough. The chang- 
ing of the queen makes no difference, in and of itself, only the 
colony is no doubt much weaker than it would have been if 
they had had a queen laying right along all spring. 

2. They are almost certain not to swarm this summer. 

3. No, it is not at all likely that either one will swarm. 





New Union and the Bee Journal.—!In order 
to help our subscribers, and also the United States Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union at the same time, we have decided to offer a year’s 
subscription to the American Bee Journal and a year’s mem- 
bership dues in the New Union, both together, for $1.75. 
But it must be understood that inorder to get this rate, all 
arrearages of subscriptions must be paid, and the $1.75 rate 
“to apply on advance subscription. 

Now send us your orders, and we will attend to turning 
over the $1.00 membership fee to the New Union, on each 
subscription to the Bee Journal as per the above offer. This 
ought to add 500 members to the New Union by June l. If 
it does, our contribution will be just $125. 

Now, if you want to see the New Union succeed in itg 
grand work, in the interest of all the bee-keepers, come on 
with your cash. General Manager Secor is just aching to do 
his part whenever he sees sufficient fundsin the treasury to 
pay the bills. 


—— +e 


The McEvoy Foul Brood ‘Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphiet on ‘*‘ Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 





Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture; to promote the interests 
ot bee-keepers ; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration 
of honey; and to prosecute the dishonest honey-commission men. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE—$1.00 PER ANNUM. 


Executive Committee, 


PRESIDENT—GEORGE W. YorK. Vicre-Pres.—E. WaHITCOMB. 
SECRETARY—Dnkr. A. B. Mason, Station B, Toledo, Ohio. 


Board of Directors, 


E. R. Roor. E. WuIrcoms. E. T. ABBOTT. 
W. Z. Hutcutnson. Dr. C. C. MILuer. C. P. DADANT. 


General Manager and Treasurer. 
EUGENE Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 


Next Annual Meeting at Buffalo, N. ¥., Aug. 24—26, 1897. 
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Editorial Comments. 








The New Union and Arizona.—Last month 
the Secretary of the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union re- 
ceived the following interesting letter from the Secretary of 
the Salt River Valley Honey-Producers’ Association, Arizona, 
which speaks most emphatically for itself: 


Dr. A. B. Mason, Toledo, Ohio— 
Secretary United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. 

Dear Sir :—I enclose herewith draft for $24 in payment 
of membership fees for the persons named. 

At the last meeting of our Association I presented the 
claims of the New Union, and upon my suggestion it was de- 
cided to urge all our shippers to join, andin order that none 
should fail for the reason of being short of cash just now, we 
offered to advance the fee until returns are received from the 
first shipment of honey. The result is 24 names, and I think 
that I will be able te get a few more. 

Whenever the proper time comes I favor changing the 
name from Union to Alliance or Association. The organiza- 
tion is a long move in the right direction, and I trust that bee- 
keepers all over the country will rally to its support. If at 
any time more funds are needed, let me know, and I think we 
can help you some. Very truly, 

J. WEBSTER JOHNSTON, Sec. 


Now that is a leader! What a fine send-off that gives the 
New Union. And to think thatit comes froma lot of bee- 
keepers who have ‘‘ gone up Salt River” to produce honey ! 
Where is the Association that will out-member the above in 
the New Union? We'd like to mention them. And Dr. Mason 
would be pleased to hear from them. 

_ Read Mr. Jobnston’s letter again, and then sendin your 
own membership fee. 


—* — 
-_>- > 


(a See ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 382. 








Queen-Bees in the Mails.—Mr. C. M. Hicks, ip 
Gleanings for June 1, mentions a very important matter con. 
cerning the mailing of queens, and suggests that all the bee- 
papers pass it along. Weare glad todoso. He wrote: 


‘* A few years ago I got a queen, from a queen-breeder, in 
a second-hand cage. The candy was put into the wrong end 
of the cage; and in place of the cork he used a piece of corn- 
stalk. It must have dried out, or was too small when put in; 
anyhow, when I took the cage out of the mail-bag, the queen 
was nearly out. I just said then that I wouldu’t have had 
those bees get out in the mail for a dozen such queens.” 


It doesn’t seem possible that any queen-breeder would be 
so infernally careless and shiftless as indicated by the above 
paragraph. As Mr. Hicks says, ‘‘queen-bees are mentioned 
in the Postal Guide as admissible when properly packt,” and 
not otherwise. Just such slipshod work as Mr. H. tells about, 
is what would cause the exclusion of queen-bees from the 
mails, if anything would. 

We trust that if any of our readers have a similar experi- 
ence to that of Mr. Hicks, they will report the facts to us, 
with the name of the sender, so that he may be properly adver- 
tised, and bee-keepers warned not to patronize him. Any 
breeder that is guilty of such carelessness ought to be de- 
prived from the use of the mails in every way—ought to be 
eternally exiled to some small island in the Pacific Ocean. 





Why is It so many people are careless about paying 
their subscriptions for newspapers? Like Dr. Miller, we 
‘*don’t know.” But we do know that not a few who are 
financially able and responsible permit their subscriptions for 
the American Bee Journal to get in arrears one, two and even 
more years if we are willing to continue to send the paper. 
Recently we cut off a large number of subscribers who were 
in arrears, simply because we could not bear the burden 
longer. Some of these were offended, while others said it was 
all right, and remitted what they owed us. We have sub- 
scribers who insist that the paper shall be sent no longer 
than itis paid for. Others complain if we do this, and inti- 
mate that we are heartless. So there you are, and there we 
are. Whatis to be done? The best thing for all concerned, 
for the subscribers as well as the publishers, is to send ino re- 
newals promptly, and, if the paper is not wanted, to send us a 
postal card to that effect. Wewish to do whatis right, and 
have no desire to force the Bee Journal on any one. But we 
do ask those who know they are in arrears to send us the 
amount due at once, and if possible add the dollar for another 
year. 


——_—?- 


Adulterated Homney.—The Sacramento (Calif.) 
Record-Union lately contained this paragraph : 





**Tn a recent address delivered at the National Museum 
in Washington by H. W. Wiley, the chemist of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, he displayed a sample of adulterated 
honey, which it was claimed, defied detection, and said that 
out of 500 samples he had purchast throughout the country 
60 per cent. were adulterated. The adulterated honey that 
he showed was one of the cleverest of all adulterations, the 
manufacturers going so faras to put in remnants of bees’ 
wings, legs, etc., tocarry out the fraud. Of course, if the 
making of bogus honey has been brought to such a point of 
perfection as the Agricultural Department chemist’s state- 
ments indicate, it is not going to be an easy task to stop the 
counterfeiting. Still, unless steps are taken to put an end to 
the sale of adulterated honey, one of the most important of 
California’s interests will suffer severely.” 


It seems to us there never was greater need of an organi- 
zation like the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union than right 
now. What bee-keepers must do is to get together and stay 
together in this fight, if they ever expect to accomplish any- 
thing against the adulteration of their product. 

There is a great work to be done, and in our opinion 
there is nothing outside of a big, strong, united association of 
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bee-keepers that will efect anything along the line indicated 
in the quoted paragraph above. In view of the greatness and 
importance of the work to be accomplisht, there ought to be 
a membership of several thousand live bee-keepers secured 
right away. The objects to be gained are such as all bee- 
keepers are interested in, and upon which all should unite 
quickly, and with a determination to do the utmost to win the 
battle to be waged against the growing evil of honey-adultera- 
tion. 

Reader, what will you do about it? Will you lend your 


influence and dollar to help in this just cause? Itis your own 
fight—entirely in your interest. 


> _ 
><. 


Cheap Uncapping-Can.—Mr. J. H. Martin tells 
in the Rural Californian about an uncapping-can, as follows : 





Mr. R. A. Hitchings, of Los Angeles, who owns a large 
apiary in Verdugo canyon, and is a practical bee-man, uses 
two common galvanized-iron wash-tubs. Tub No. 1 is pro- 
vided with a honey-gate in the bottom, then inside within six 
inches from the top four stops or braces are soddered, so as to 
support tub No.2. Many holes are puncht into this tub 
both in the bottom and five inches up the sides. There is a 
little space all around between tub No. 1 and tub No. 2, and 
the cappings have an excellent chance to drain. 


A wooden frame is fitted across the top upon which to un- 
cap. It is easily taken apart to clean, and can be made at an 
expense of less than $2.00, or according to the size of the tub 
used. When notin use the whole of it can be covered with a 
square of cheese-cloth. Let us be neat in our work, and use 
the Hitchings wash-tub uncapping-cans. 


2 i 


Bee-Hunting in the Okeefenokee. — The 
Chicago Record, speaking of Florida, says that one of the 
most remarkable features of the Okeefenokee region is the 
abundance of wild bees. One of the branches of the swamp 
bears the name of Bee-Haven Bay, and it is a common saying 
that every tenth tree is a bee-tree within an area of 20 or 30 
miles square. 

During the summer months the lake and ponds get very 
iow, and a large portion of the swamp becomes dry land. 
Then the barvest of the bee-hunter begins. Two men will go 
into partnership, and, with a scrub steer hitcht to a two- 
wheeled cart loaded with tubs and kegs, they will start for 
the swamp armed with their rifles and axes. After the lapse 


of a week or ten days they will re-appear at the nearest sta-. 


tion laden with honey and beeswax and venison hams, which 
they will dispose of, and, purchasing a fresh supply of bacon, 
coffee and ammunition, they will return to the hunting 
ground. For a month or six weeks they will scour the woods 
until the winter rains set in and drive them back to their log 
huts on the sand ridges, with a supply of venison and wild- 
hog meat sufficient for several months, and with a snug sum 
of money. 


The Weekly Budget. 


Mr. W. M. Barnum, editor of Colman’s Rural World, 
and an experienced bee-keeper, writing us June Y, said: 


“3 read the American Bee Journal every week with as 
much avidity as I did 15 years ago—and it’s just as good.” 














Mr. J. H. Martin, in the June Rural Californian says, in 
mentioning California honey: 


** The quality of honey this year is excellent, wel! ripened, 
fine flavor, and white...... All through the interior we hear 


ee reports, but with the remark, ‘It will bea short 
e -™ 


Dr. C. C. Miner, writing us June 8, said: 


_ _ ‘* Bees are getting ready to swarm; white clover is open- 
ing out in the greatest abundance, but there is very little 


honey in the hives. The weather has been cold, so they 
could do nothing, and I’m beginning to feel just a little anxious 
lest this may be one of those years when clover blooms but 
doesn’t yield.” 


Mr. F. Bussver, a bee-keeper in Mexico, writing us May 
31, said: 

**In the exhibition of Cojoacan I got the first prize and 
$100 cash. I was the only one, and the first one, that ever 
exhibited things like that here, I think. I have now quite a 
little trade in hives and bees, and get many letters asking for 
information.” 


Mr. F. L. Taompson, of Montrose Co., Colo., writing us 
June 5, said: 


“Tam running an apiary of 128 colonies on shares. I 
had a May 16th swarm, too—the day after I got here. So 


bloomed to amount to anything. I am extremely busy, but 
hope to have something to write about later.” 





Mr. J. D. Everett, a 40-colony bee-keeper about 10 
miles west of Chicago, called on us last week. He had about 
1,500 pounds of comb honey last year from his apiary. He 
uses the Heddon hive, and wouldn’t have any other. Mr. 
Everett has very little time to devote to his bees, running 
them entirely as a side-issue. But he some day wishes to in- 
crease to LOO colonies. He hives each swarm in one of the 
Heddon half-brood-chambers, on full sheets of foundation, 
and then puts the super on atonce. He has uo trouble about 
getting the bees into the sections. 


‘“THe VAN ALLEN & WILLIAMS Honey-ExTRACTOR is, I 
believe, the only extractor on this market that is really an 
automatic reversible machine. By simpiy slowing up the 
motion and reversing the direction of the crank, the comb 
baskets are reversed. The old Stanley machine accomplisht 
the same thing, but in a much less desirable manner than it 
is done by the Van Allen & Williams. This machine costs but 
a trifle more than other reversible extractors, and it should be 
remembered that to get along without a tool that saves labor 
is the worst kind of extravagance.” So says Editor Hutchin- 
son in the May Review. 





Mr. N. E. France—the Wisconsin State Inspector of 
Apiaries—has begun his work of foul brood investigation, and 
in a communication dated June 5, says: 


**I find many Wisconsin bee-keepers who did not know 
their bees were diseased, and nearly every case is where they 
do not take a bee-paper.” 


That surely speaks well for the work the bee-papers are 
doing. We have no doubt other foul brood inspectors find the 
same condition of things. The wise, up-to-date, and progres- 
sive and successful bee-keeper will always be found witha 
good bee-paper in the house—and will read it, too. 


Mr. J. T. CAtvertT, of The A. I. Root Co., writing us 
June 9, had this to say about the honey crop prospects: 


** Mr. A. I. Root has just returned from a trip to Belmont 
Co., Ohio, and says he never saw white clover any thicker, but 
lots of honey is going to waste, as bee-keepers have had so 
many poor seasons they are discouraged and not prepared for 
it. Those who take advantage of present conditions will get 
a good crop, and I anticipate a bigger season next year than 
this, if this season winds up as favorably as it has opened. 
The conditions all over the country seem to be very promising, 
| judging from reports and orders that come in.” 


Mr. Gus Ditrtmer—a successful Wisconsin bee-supply 


dealer and comb foundation maker, and one of our regular 
advertisers—wrote us as follows June 7: 





**T have had such a rush this spring that something had 
to be done to meet the June trade. I have succeeded in raising 
about two tons of beeswax, and now keep two machines going. 
and I think that I can weather it. I sold as much up to May 
1 as all of last year, and now buy sections by the carload.”’ 


We are glad to see those prosper who advertise in the 
Bee Journal. It shows that it pays to patronize our advertis- 
ing columns, if real help is desiredin building up a paying 
business. 

—~a-oe CO 


Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 





Why not take advantage of the offers made on page 382 ? 


far, 26 colonies have swarmed, tho alfalfa has not yet © 
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Question ~ Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14, 


Best Style and Size of Sections. 





Query 53.—What style and size of sections 
{please give exact dimensions] do you prefer 
to use for comb honey ?—Q. 


E. France—44x44x1lX. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—44x1. 

Jas. A. Stone—4 4x444x1% inches. 
R. L. Taylor—44x4 4, T to the foot. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—The standard 4 x- 
4X. 

P. H. E!wood—4-piece dovetail, 4x- 
4%x1% 

G. M. Doolittle—3 4x5 3x1 &, outside 
measure. 

Emerson T.Abbott—4 4x44x1,open 
all around. 

J. M. Hambaugh—!I prefer the regular 
4 4 x4 14 xl. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—44x4¥. 
hold usually an exact pound. 

J. A. Green—One-piece, open top and 
bottom, 444x414, 7 to the foot. 

A. F. Brown—3 x5x1% inches, bot- 
tom and top opened full width from side 
to side. 

Dr. A. B. Mason—44x4% four-piece, 
but they are more expensive in more 
ways than one. 

H. D. Cutting—It all depends upon 
what you do with your honey; 4%x4%- 
x1 is a good size. 

C. H. Dibbern—I use the whitewood 
4-piece dovetai! section, size 444x4(x- 
1%, outside measure. 

W. G. Larrabee—Four-piece, 414x44- 
x1%, with top and bottom same width 
the whole length. 

Rev. M. Mahin—I use sections 5x6x- 
14%. ButIam not sure but that if I 
used another style of hive I would prefer 
4Algx4x2. 

G. W. Demaree—Simply 444x444x1%. 
I would prefer a little larger section if 
they were as handy to ‘tier up,” but 
they are not. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—I use mostly sec- 
tions 444x414: but I can get more honey 
from oblong sections—bee-entrance from 
the longest side. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—I don’t know. At 
present I’m using 44%x44%x1, but I’m 
ready to change if there seems sufficient 
inducement. Possibly 1% might be bet- 
ter than 1%. 

Eugene Secor—I use nothing but +%4- 
x44. I prefer a 4-piece whitewood sec- 
tion to anything I ever used. Width to 
correspond with style of super; separa- 
tors always for fine product. 


J. E. Pond—44%x444x1h. I use the 
Simplicity-Langstroth hive, and these 
sections just fitinto the hive. Ido not 
think the style makes much difference, 
but I should want the sections to hold 
about 14 to 16 ounces of honey. 


They 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we wil] 
send them sample copies of the Brg 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with yuu, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 








Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, in a case, 73¢ cents per pound ; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 644 cents. The Cash MUST accom- 


pany each order. Fime Basswood Flavor Honey at same price; also in 
270-lb. barrels. 


(3 A sample of either honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 5 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & 00., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 


——Wisconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers Supplies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the Clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 7Atf 


BEE KKEPERS We make 
The Very Finest Line of 

in the Market, and sell SU PPI [ES 
them at Low Prices. ] 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Npecial Agent for the Southwest: 7 ABBOm Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Couldn’t Do Without It, 


I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. } 
could not do without one now. 


Dr, GEO. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 
PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device Free of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer? 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Works Like a Charm. 

The Monette Queen-Clipping Device worKs 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 
queens, all in one day, when examining my | 
bees. Wa. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
tor Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
[his edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is “ fully up with the times ” in all the 
tmprovements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the apiarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an aplary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest oe of the art,and bound 
fo cloth, gold-lettered. lee, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic In bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. No apliarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound In cloth. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Bee-Kecpers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific, 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages. describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


* Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and Illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-hKeeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound 
in paper covers, $1. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newrian. - 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 30 cts.: 500 for $1.25; 1000, $2.00, 


How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Fat Honey. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plan itis a chapter from 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
—Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. Jobn 
hin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api- 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
R. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price. 8 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price 15 cts 








Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scattered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.; 50 for $1. 50: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or 1000 for $15.00. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Kee-Keepers—by 
CHAS. F. Mutu. Also contains a Foul Brood 
Cure and How to Winter Bees. 40 p.; 10 cts. 


®Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. it etails the au- 
thor’s * new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especidlly for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. BWvery farmer and 
business man should have it. .. 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts, x 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
— Devoted to, Ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pays 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, Genera! Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A, Green 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts, 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber, logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar und the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


+rain ‘Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, ete. Price, 25 cts, 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cta. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything aboutthe 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Serhere for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about ‘Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, ete. Price, 25 cts, 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


P 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 





1, Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
S. ABO of Bee-Cultaure...........cccccoes 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide.................45. 1.75 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....... 1.65 
5. Doolittle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing. 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1.10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
9, Bienen-Kultur (German]............. 1.2 


“a 
4a 


) 
. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound] 1 


= 
— 





12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit................ 1.15 
14, Convention Hand-Book.... ... ...... 1.15 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Oaponizing................ 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor ................- -- 1.10 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... «....-.- 1.15 
SS. Rural Life. .cdcssedecses cnccce sc ccccvece 1.10 
24, Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 1.60 
25. Commercial Caleulator. No. l......... 1.2 

26. Commercial Caleulator, No.2......... 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................ 1,10 
30. Potato Culture.. .......-...-++.- sos. os Bae 
32. Hand-Book of Health................. 1.10 
33. Dictionary of Apiculture............. 1.35 


34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
35. Silo and Sil - . 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) . 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1.3 





S. 


PON POR PR PRO OLL LO LANA 


Good Honey-Flow. 
We are having a good honey-flow in 
this part of the country, sofar. White 


clover is fine. | J. L. ODEN. 
Rutherford Co., Tenn., June 1. 


See 


Bee-Outlook this Year. 


I have 27 colonies at present. The 
queens are active, and they have built 
up well. They have been storing nectar 
from poplar most of this month, and the 
last two weeks from whiteclover. I wi 
have to extract next week. 

W. W. Mount. 
“Marshall Co., Tenn., May 26. 


<_>- 











Hope Blasted. 


The spring has proved so unpropitious, 
and losses so heavy through this section, 
that many bee-keepers are quite discour- 
aged. The caterpillars are destroying 
the foliage on the basswood and many 
other forest trees, and our hope of a 
large crop of honey is blasted. 

} Jas. L. Gray. 

Stearns Co., Minn., June 2. 


Clipping Queens—Hiving Swarms. 


About three weeks ago I clipt one 
wing of each of my queens, using the 
Monette queen-clipping device, and it 
workt fine. I would not keep evena 
few bees withoutit. But I was reminded 
of the old lady’s recipe for making rab- 
bit pot-pie. She commenced by saying, 
‘‘ First get your rabbit.” But after find- 
ing my queen, the rest almost did itself, 
and I could find them much quicker after 
a little practice than at first. 

About a week after I had my first ex- 
perience in hiving a swarm with a clipt 
queen. They came out and clustered 
just as I came home at noon, and I soon 
had the queenin the ‘‘device”’ (which, 
by the way, is just the thing to pick 
them up with), and by the time I had 
the old hive on its new stand, and a new 
one in its place, with full foundation and 
one frame of brood from the old hive, 
they broke cluster and came back. I 
let the queen out, and saw her go in and 
the bees poured in after her, and all was 
lovely. 

My next experience was with two 
swarms, that had just clustered together 
as I came home at noon. 

I was expecting swarms from Nos. 1, 
7 and 8; I caught my queen in front of 
No. 7, and without thinking of there 
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NYY KITSELMAN BROS., ¢ 

nea | Box 135. Ridgeville, Ind. ? 
48Etf Mention the Anerican Bee sournat 
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QUEENS! 
Golden Italian, 3 Banded, Carniolan and Im- 
ported. Barred Plymouth Ro*k eggs. 
All at living prices. Catalog free. 
J. F. Michael, Greenville, Ohio. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


K([))Steel Wheels 


Staggered Oval Spokes. 


i BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WAGON 


14Etf 










CHEAPEST AND BEST 
m7 way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Quincy, Iti. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order: 

5b 10H 25b 50m 
Alsike Clover........ -70 $1.25 83.00 $5.75 
Sweet Clover(white). .60 1.00 2.25 4.00 


20E13 





White Clover... ... 90 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... 55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MADE 


TRANSFERRING “exsx 


If you contemplate buying either three or 
five band Italian Queens, simply write for my 
pamphlet. If you need some of the best now, 
send 75 cts. for one, $4.00 for six, or $7.50 per 
doz.—and full instructions for introducing, as 
well as the best methods known for securing 
good cells will be sent free. 

Money Order office—Warrenton., 


Ww. H. PRIDGEN, 
21A13t CREEK, Warren Co., N. C. 


Mention the American Bee Jowrnat- 








Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled prompts: 
Send for catalog. MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 
. Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 
22Atf CHAS. MONDENG, Mgr. 


Mention the American Bae Jonson’ 


Our 97 Catalog 


—OF— 


Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Ete. 
is yours for the asking. 
It is full of information. (®~ Write for it. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 


——A GENUINE ar <9 
Egg Preservative 


That will keep Hen’s Eggs perfectly through 
warm weather, just as good as fresh ones for 
cooking and frosting. One man paid 10 cents 
adozen for the eggs he preserved, and then 
later sold them for 25 cents a dozen. You can 
eeve them for about 1 cent per dozen. 

ow is the time to do it, while eggs are cheap. 


Address for Circular giving further infor- 


mation— 
Dr. A. B. MASON, 
3512 Monroe Street, - TOLEDO, OHIO. 

















being two swarms together, lookt no 
farther, but placed my new hive there 
as before, but when they broke cluster 
they came back to No. 1 and commenced 
bunching in the grass in front. I Jet 
the queen go into hive No. 7, and placed 
atrapin front, and stirred them up at 
No. 1 in the grass, and caged that 
queen, and hung her cage upon a limb, 
and they clustered around her. I placed 
the two hives close together, with foun- 
dation anda brood-frame ineach. I then 
shook the bees in frout of both, let the 
No. 1 queen out, and I saw her goin, 
and the bees followed with a rush. 

1 noticed that many bees crost over 
from in front of No. 1 to No. 7, and vice 
versa, and now I am wondering if each 
swarm found their own queen. We are 
having very cold, rainy, backward 
weather of late, and bees are not doing 
much, neither is corn, and corn is king 
here. But we are living in hopes of bet- 
ter days. H. W. Conepdon. 

Cass Co., Nebr., May 31. 


-_ ——Se + CF 


Backward Season. 


The season is very backward. Bees 
are beginning to swarm some. There is 
plenty of clover, and a few days of 
warm sunshine will improve things 
greatly. J. M. Youne. 

Cass Co., Nebr., June 5. 


A Swarming Record. 


My bees are having lots of fun with 
me this year. I aimed to be ready for 
swarming about this time, and was con- 
gratulating myself that they would not 
get a chance to push me this year, but 
11 swarms is the record up to date, and 
not half of the 16 colonies (spring count) 
have swarmed yet; they commenced 
April 30. White clover is now in bloom ; 
fruit-bloom was destroyed by rains. 

B. F. ONDERDONK. 

Passaic Co., N. J., May 29. 





Swarming—Bee-Spaces. 


A great deal has been said in the Bee 
Journal about the swarming fever, how 
to prevent swarming, non-swarming 
bees, breeding ovt the swarming habit, 
etc. Now I don’t want to beenlightened 
on the subject of breeding out the 
swarming habit, for I am afraid that 
would reduce the number of bees to a O. 
But what I would like to learn is, how 
to prevent that big young colony they 
have built up by depleting the old, or 
mother colony, from swarming. It is 
all very plain, that if the old colony is 
so depleted and weakened that she can’t, 
she won’t cast a second swarm. So if 
you bleed your horse until he is very 
weak, there is no danger of his jumping 
the fence. 

Our early swarms, without any build- 
ing up from the mother colony except 
what they get in natural swarming, are 
almost sure to swarm about 40 days 
after hiving them, and generally a sec- 
ond swarm comes off a week or 10 days 
later. Now I would like very much to 
know how to prevent this big first 
swarm from swarming. I want each 
strong colony to swarm once, but I 
would like to have them stop swarming 
right there. 

A word about bee-spaces, as that has 
just been a subject of discussion. One 
thing that I have not noticed in the 
‘Old Reliable” is, the fact that bees 





and one which will support 
you when the fell hand of 
disease is upon you, and which 
will bring you back to perfect 
Fy health and strength, putting a 
p ring in your voice, a sparkle 

im your eye and a spring in 
your walk is that world en- 
dorsed remedy__i.- 
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1 It never fails in all those dis- 
eases brought about by dis- 
ordered Kidneys and Liver 
and is a positive cure for 


BRICHT’S DISE 
Prey, TROUBLES 


Try a bottle and you will add 
your testimony to the thous- 
ands already cured by 1t. 
Beware of substitutes. There 3 

is nothing ‘'just as good” as §4¢\ 
Warner’s Safe Cure. Cs 


z Pe 










Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Vital } Water ! 


Has never failed to cure Blood and Skin Dis- 
eases. The effect of Vital Water upon dis- 
eases of the Kidney and Liver is magical and 
permanent. Send for FREE pamphlet. 


Forest Medicinal Springs Co. 


Lock Box No.1 LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 
Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 








We have a few of these Emerson stiff cloth- 
board binders for the American Bee Journal. 
They make a splendid permanent binding, 
and hold a full year’s numbers. The old price 
was 75 cts., postpaid, but we will mail you one 
for only 60 cts., or with the Bee Journal for 
one year—both together for $1.50. 
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PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH; or 27 cents for whatever 
part is exchanged for the Bee Journal, 
Honey, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEES QUEENS 


Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundation, 

FREE atalogue. 
13A13t 





And all Apiasiran Supplies 
cheap. Send for 
E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, IL, 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Invested in a postal card 


will get my large Cata- 
log of All Koot’s Goods. 
Send list of what you 
want, and get price. 


M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURN. 
Let me send you my 64- 


BEE-KEEPERS ! page Catalog for 187. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 





Mention the American Bee Journal 





RDERS filled by return mail for the 
choicest Untested Italian Queens at 60c 
each. Can furnish 1, 2 and 3 fr. Nuclei. 
A. I, Root Co.’s SUPPLIES. Send for 
36-page Catalog. 
Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 4Atf 


For Sale, Bees & Queens 


Bees by the Pound, $1.00. Queens, $1.00. 
Nuclei, 2-frame, with Queen, $2.50; 1-frame, 
#2.00. Also, Barred & White Plymouth 
Rocks, and Silver-Laced Wyandottes 
Eggs at $1.00 per sitting of 15. ddress, 


Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
16A13 SWARTS, GREENE Co., PA. 


Mention the american Bee Journal. 











Irresponsible Agents. 


They are always ready to guarantee you against 
all claims for infringement. Fence buyers should 
remember that other gentleman (7) who was ready 
to give a warrantee deed of the whole earth. and 
buy the Coiled Spring article, of the absolute 
owners, the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Mention the American Bese sousna 


California #* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
per of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated 0 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Mention the Americun Bee Journas. 








will keep open every crack, hole or space 
in the hive large enough for a bee to 
pass through, no matter whether it is in 
the front, side or back of the hive, and 
will glue up every crevice about the 
hive not large enough to pass through. 
The same rule applies generally to the 
inside of the hive, so if the sections rest 
flat on slats, or anything else, the bees 
will glue up tight all around the sections 
and keep open a bee-space in the lower 
part of the sections. I have had full 
supers, where the sections rest on slats, 
that not one of the combs was in any 
way fastened to the bottom of the sec- 
tions—a thing that has seldom occurred 
where there was a space between the 
top of the brood-frames and the sections. 
It seems they will have traveling-room 
either under the sections or through the 
sections from one to another. 


Bees are a small people, but they 
know how to protect themselves against 
ants and other small insects, by stopping 
up every crevice with bitter glue, that 
nothing wants to eat into. They seem 
to think that wherever there is space 
enough for them to go through they can 
take care of their enemies, and where 
they can’t go through they close it up 
tight. H. P. WILLSON. 

Pembina Co. N. D., May 31. 





Expects a Crop this Year. 


Bees did well last winter, and came 
out strong this spring, both in bees and 
honey. I had 22 colonies, lost one, fine 
Italian with an old queen. I have had 
7 swarms to date, all in good shape. 
White clover is in bloom. I have acres 
of sweet clover from one to four feet 
high, and the public highways are full 
for miles around. You seeI am going 
to have some honey this year, or quit 
the business. Last yearI took off about 
300 pounds. It was a poor location. I 
changed locations this spring, where I 
have plenty of pasture till frost closes 
the season. Jas. W. WILLIAMS. 

St. Clair Co., Mo., May 29. 





Poor Outlook for a Honey Crop. 


Bees have had a hard time for the past 
10 days—too cold and windy, and a 
heavy frost on June 1 did immense dam- 
age to fruit and vegetation. Linden 
buds are about al! killed on the few trees 
that had any—five out of six did not 
have buds at al]. Corn and potatoes are 
frozen to the ground; wild and tame 
fruit are badly damaged; bees have to 
be fed, as they are at the starving point. 
There is no prospect for anything the 
next two weeks. The outlook for a 
honey crop is poor. C. THEILMANN. 

Wabasha Co., Minn., June 3. 





Big Crop Expected. 


Southern Indiana never before was 
covered with such a carpet of white 
clover as this season ; but cool weather 
has delayed the flow of nectar enough to 
prohibit the bees from working in the 
sections. All bee-keepers report their 
bees in good condition for honey-gather- 
ing, and with warm and favorable 
weather Vanderburgh county will pro- 
duce, from present indications, 80 to 
100 tons of white clover honey, say 
nothing of our fall crop from dry- 
weather honey-vine and fall flowers, as 
we number about 8,000 colonies. In 
the very midst of the swarming season I 








Nuclei and Queens ! 


On 2, 3 and 4 frames, at 40 cents per frame 

without Queen. Queens 40 cents each; 

tesied Queens, 75 cents each. Address, 
23A2t Arthur Stanley, Dixon, Ill. 


Mention the American Bee Journas. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee-Supplies! Roor's 
Goops at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat, 
tree. Walter 8. Pouder, 

162 Mass. Ave., 


“Ware? Dove RS ga’ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS AOVERTISEMERT, MENTION “DS JOURNM. 


= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 


























completely than any other published, send 
oy to f. A.J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 
for bis 


Bee-Keeper's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. ¥. 


ne Amertoon, Bee JOW ile 


Beeswax Wanted for Cash 


Or in Exchange for 
Foundation—Sections—Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 

2 into F da- \ ; 
Working Wax tice forcisn A Specialty, 
2 Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 

Samples of Foundation and Sections. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 


If You Keep but One Remed 


in the house YELLOWZONES 


it should be 
They Combine the Virtues of a Medicine 
Chest. 
The Very est generel-cervice Remedy to be 
had AT ANY PRICE. 
A supply of is now 
added to y of, Zonet Cathartics vox. 
100 in a Box, $1,00—17 in a Box, 25c. 
W. B. House, Drawer 1, Detour, Mich. 
15Atf Please mention the Bee Jouraal. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ins. Gaining, Dadoin x 
ging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc uli Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
1Aly Mentw.. the American Bee Journal. 


It li By Return 
allan Wueens Mail. 
Untested, 50c.; Tested, $1.00. 
Nuclei, 2 frame, $2.00, including a good Queen, 
Bees Oy the Pound. 
E. L. CARRINGTON, 
22Atf De Funiak Springs, Filia, 
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had the misfortune to run a large rusty 
spike through my foot, which almost 
laid me out. However, my wife attended 
to all apiary work, hiving 25 swarms. 
The ranks of bee-keepers are rapidly 
swelling, many amateurs engaging in 
the pursuit. J.C. WALLENMEYER. 
Vanderburgh Co., Ind., June ¥Y. 


Prospect Not Very Good. 


The prospect in this vicinity is not 
very good ; 20 to 30 pounds to the col- 
ony is about the average for extracted 
honey up to date. 





G. M. WASHBURN. 
Riverside Co., Calif., May 30. 


— 





Condition of Bees Poor. 


Bees are in poor condition, on account 
of cold, and the winter loss was heavy, 
as the honey-flow gave outin July, and 
most of the bees were short of stores. 

C. F. Lane. 

La Crosse Co., Wis., June 4. 


ae 


Bees Doing But Little. 


I wintered 115 colonies in single- 
walled hives on the summer stands with- 
out any loss. They are swarming some. 
Nearly all have commenced work in the 
sections. There are hundreds of acres 
of white clover here, but on account of 
the raw, cold and cloudy weather the 
bees are doing but little. 

J. E. WALKER. 

Pike Co., Mo., June 7. 








Surplus Crop Looks Doubtful. 


Bees wintered well—no loss—and built 
up early and strong. They commenced 
swarming May 17. There is plenty of 
white clover bloom, but the weather for 
the past two weeks has been so cold and 
cloudy that but very little surplus has 
yet been secured. Therefore, our antici- 
pated crop of surplus looks quite doubt- 
ful at present. CHESTER BELDING. 

Orange Co., N. Y., June 9. 


i me 


Right Weather for Nectar-Secretion. 


Bees are booming. We have an abun- 
dance of white clover, also honey-dew is 
very plentiful. The sultry weather we 
are having seems to be just right for the 
secretion of nectar. By the way, we 
left a pint bee-feeder on one of our colo- 
nies, and failed to puta super on. So 
the bees took advantage of the feeder, 
and filled it with extracted honey(?). We 
think we shall increase this strain of 
bees in the future! 

JOHN NEBEL & SON. 

Montgomery Co., Mo., June 8. 


CARLOADS 


~Z Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
= of every Bee-Keeper in Amer. 
> ica. I supply Dealers as well 

: as consumers. Send for cata- 

logs, quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
RIVER FALLS. Pierce Co., WIS. 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


READE 






















Of this Journal who 
write to any of our 
advertisers, either in 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
offered, will please state that they saw 
the Advertisement in this papem 








PROF. A. J. COOK’S BOOK FREE! 


The Bee-Keeper’sGuide 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
oe any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
ully gauipped. or his library complete, with- 
out ** THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


| Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
boo! asa premium, Let everybody try for it: 
Will you have one ? 





GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 





The Great People’s 


Atlas of the World. 


MORE THAN 100,000 COPIES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
Up-to-Date, Accurate, Beautifully [lustrated. 


Nearly 70 Comprehensive Maps, many of them double-page. 


140 New and Superb Illustrations. 


A whole Library in itself, of vital and ab- 


sorbing interest to every member of the household, 
Population of each State and Territory, of all Counties of the United States, and 
of American Cities of over 5,000 inhabitants, by latest Census. 


i 7 ne Ww F 

«li Hy waa itil 
Atlas. Actual Size, Open, 
Closed, 14 by 11 Inches 


Miniature Cut of 








\4 by 22 Inches; 


The handsomely engraved ma 
of all the States and erritaxtes tn 
the Union are large, full-page, with 
a number of double-page maps to 
represent the most important of 
the Sta’es. All countries on the 
face of the earth are shown. Riv- 
ers and lakes are accurately loca- 
ted. All of the large cities of the 
world, the important towns and 
most of the villages of the United 
States are given on these maps; 
also every county in each 
tate. 

Over 200 Magnificent Tilustra- 
tions and Maps embellish nearly 
every page of the Atlas and faith- 
fully depict scenes in almost every 
part ofcthe world. 


This Atlas contains a prodigious 
amountof Historical, Physical, Po- 
litical, Educational and Statistical 
matter, so comprehensively ar- 
ranged and indext that informa- 
tion on any subject can be found 
in a moment's time. 


Description of the World. 


1t contains a General Description 
of the World, giving its Physical 
Features, Form, Density, Tempera- 
ture, Motion, Winds and Currents: 
Distribution of Land and Water; 
Races of People, their Religions 
and Numbers; also the most com- 
plete List of Nations ever publisht, 
giving their seographical Location, 
Area, Population, Forms of Gov- 
ernment, etc. 


The Popular and Electoral Votes for President in 1884, 1888 and 1892, by 


States. List of All the Presidents. 


1891. Public Debt for the Past 1U00 Years. 
and Value of Farm Animals. 
lation. 


Agricultural Productions. 
Homestead Laws and Civil Service Rules. 


Mineral Products. 
Statistics of Immigration, 1820 to 
Gold and Sliver Statistics. Number 


Cultivable Area as Compared with Increase of Popu- 
Postal Information, with Domestic and Foreign Rates, and Other Informa- 


tion that should be in every Home, Store, Office and Schoolroom. 


Our Liberal (Offers: 





We will mail this great Atlas, postpaid, for only 
50 cts.; or for $1.40 we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year; or we will mail it free as a 


premium for sending us Ome New Subscriber ($1.00) to the Bee Journal 


for a year. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





From now to Jan. 1, 7 months, for d0e. 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


el ele oP oPR PEFR RIM 


Chicago, Ill,, May 6.—There is vets little 
honey coming to the market. and fine lots of 
white comb brings 13c. Yet only a little is 
taken by the dealers, the season for it being 
over with the coming of strawberries, which 
are now plentiful. xtracted brings about 
late quotations, with beeswax in active de- 
mand at 27@28c, for best grades. 


San Francisco, Calif., May 6.— White 
comb, 9-10¢c.; amber, 5-7c. Extracted, white, 
5%c.; Hight amber, 3%-4c.; dark tule, 2c. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 25-27c. 


New York, N. ¥.,May 20.—Old crop is 
well cleaned up. both comb and extracted, 
and our market is in good shape for new crop, 
which is now beginning to arrive from the 
South. ltis in fairly good demand at 50@52c. 
per gallon for average common grade, and 55 
@60c. for better grades. 

Beeswax is rather quiet at 26@27c. 


Detroit, Mich., May 1,—Fancy white comb, 
11@12¢c.; No. 1, 10@ll1c.; fancy amber, 9@ 
10c.; No. 1, 8@9c.; dark, 7@8c. Extracted. 
white, 5@6c.; amber, 4@5c.; dark, 4c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. Demand is slow for honey, and 
plenty in commission house. 


Kansas City, Mo,, May 20.—Fancy white, 
12@13c.; No. 1,11@12c.; fancy amber. 10@ 
lle.; No. 1,9@10c.; fancy dark, 8@9c.; No. 1, 
8c. Extracted. white, 5@5%c.; amber, 44%@ 
5c.; dark, 34%@4c. Beeswax, 25c. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7.— Demand is 
slow for all kinds of honey. Comb honey, 
9@14c. for fair to choice white; extracted, 
3%@6c. There isa fair demand for beeswax 
at 22@25c. for good to choice yellow. 


Minneapolis, Minn., May 1. — Fancy 
white, 11@12¢.; No. 1 white, 10@1lc.; fancy 
amber. 9@10c,; No, 1 amber. 8@9c.; fanc 
dark, 7@8c.; No. 1 dark. 6-7c. Extracted, 
white, 6@7c.; amber, 5@5%c.: dark. 4@5c. 
Utah white extracted, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 23@ 
26c. Market fairly steady for comb and bet- 
ter for extracted than for some time. 


Philadelphia, Pa., May 1.— Fancy white 
comb, 12-lée ; fancy amber. 8-c.; No. 1, 8c.; 
fancy dark, 7-8c. Extracted, white, 5-7c.; 
amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3%-4c. Beeswax, 25c. 

Season is getting over for comb honey—very 
little demand. Extracted in good demand. 


St. Louis, Mo., May 1.— Fancy comb, 12@ 
@13c.; No.'1 white, 11@11%c.; amber, 9@ 
10%c.; dark, 7@8%c. Extracted, white, in 
cans, 6@7c.; amber, in barrels, 4@4%c; extra, 
5e.; dark, 3@é4c. demand for barrel 
stock—comb slow sale. Beeswax, 23@23%c. 
—prime finds ready sale at 23%c. 


Albany, N. Y., May 1. — Fancy white, 12- 
l3c.; No. 1, 11-12c.; faney amber, 9-10c.; 
No. 1, 8-9c.; fancy dark, 7-8c.; No. 1, 6-7c. 
Extracted, white, 5-6c.; dark, 3%-4c. 

Demand is all that could be expected at this 
season. Stock on hand small. 


Indianapolis, Ind., May 1. — Fancy white. 
14-15¢.; 0. 1 white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., May 28.—The honey season 
here is about wound up for the present. 
There are a few stray sales of fancy at 10 and 
11 cents, while common is selling at any 
price, quotable at 9@4c. No extracted of 
consequence here. 


Boston, Mass., May 1.— Fancy white, 13- 
14c.; No. 1, 11-12¢c, Extracted, white. 6-7c.; 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, 25c. 





———S_ 





—— eee 


Texas Queens a 


By return mail, Best honey-gathering strain 
in America. Untested, 75c. Select Warran- 
ted, $1.00. J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 


9A26t Mention the American Bee Journal 


Tested Italian Queens, $1.00 





Untested, 50 cts. —3or5 banded. I have 
500 Nuclei. Can send Queens by return 
—, DANIEL WORTH, 


FALMOUTH, Rush Co., INDIANA. 
Mention the American Bee Jow-nas. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R, A, BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. W. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLEmMoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 


Buffulo, N. ¥. 
BaTTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Mls. 
CHAS. DADANT & Son, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wu. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS Bros., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
WEstcoTt Com. Co., 213 Market St 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. Hatt & Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisHop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
E. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 








48Atf 








Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8. PoupDER, 162 Massachusetts ave 
Albany, N. ¥. 
CHAS. McCuLLocs & Co., 380 Broadway, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. Ff, Murs & Son, cor, Freeman & Central Avs. 
ADABABABAMABABABABDABABABAL 
() P 4 ARE WORTH 
Uf TTIGES ~ LooKine aT: 
IN THE 
with DOVETAILED BODY AND SUPERS espe- 
cially. All other Bee-Supplies accordingly. 
Send for Catalog and Price-List. Address, 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
Mention tr. Americam Bee Journat 
vf 
DUQUESNE COLLEGE ! 
PENN AVE. AND EIGHTH ST. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 
Thorough Courses — Normal, Commercial, La- 
dies Literary, Shorthahd and Typewriting. 
Efficient and experienced instructors. Day 
and Night sessions. Send for Catalog. 
Prof. LEWIS EDWIN YORK, Pres. 
Mention .mericom Bee Jowrnn, 





Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know-how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can ay; all about the 
different races of bees; about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ete.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’”’—a book of over 170 

es, which is as interesting as a story. 
ere are some good offers of this book: 


Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bez JourNaL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us ‘vo new subscribers to the 
Bze Journat for a year at $1.00 each. 


THE NEW METHOD 


In Health and Disease. 


By W. E Forest, M. D., 12th Edition, Re- 
vised, Illustrated, and Enlarged. This is 
the greatest and bes® work ever publisht 
as a Home Puysician, and as 


A Guide to Health. 


It makes the way from Weakmess to 
Strength so plain that only those who 
are past recovery (the very few) need to 
be sick, and the well who will follow its 
teachings cannot be sick. It is now 
in many families the only counsellor in 
matters of health, saving the need of call- 
ing a physician and all expenses for medi- 
cines, as it teaches Hygiene and the use 
of Nature’s remedies, mot a drug 
treatment. 


All Chronic Diseases 


are considered, and there is not a curable 
disease that has not been helpt by some 
of the ‘‘ Vew Methods” given here; even 
those who have been pronounced Come- 
stumptive have been entirely cured. 
While for Rheumatism, Indiges- 
tion, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Dysentary, Liver and Kidney 
Troubles, Catarrh, Emacia- 
tion, General Debility, Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion, Diseases Pe- 
culiar to Women, etc., the methods 
are sure, and can be carried out at one’s 
own home and with little or no expense. 


A Guarantee. 


So confident are the publishers of the 
results, that they offer to refund the 
money to any one who will try ‘‘ New 
Methods”’ thoroughly, if the book is re- 
turned in good condition. 
The New Edition 

is illustrated with a number of Anatom- 
ical plates from the best English work on 
Anatomy publisht, and others made ex- 
pressly for this work; contains 300 pages, 
printed on fine calendered paper, and al- 
though the pricewf the first edition (much 
smaller in size and without illustrations) 
was $2.50, we sell this at $1.00, postpaid. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For sending us two new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for one year, we will 
mail ycu the book free as a premium, or 
we will mail it for sending your own ad- 
vance renewal and one new yearly sub- 
scriber. This is a wooderfal premium 
offer. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE, W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
EVAN’S 


Dnprovea Machine for Sheeting Wax. 


This machine produces a continuous sheet 
of uniform thickness and any width desired 
directly from the melted wax. No Japping or 
welding done in this proces. This machine is 
a rapid worker. simple in construction, easily 
operated either by hand or steam power, and 
price within reach of any supply dealer. 
respondence solicited. Samp 
of order and postage. 
18, 1897. 





Cor- 
e sent on receipt 
Patent allowed March 
THOS. EVANS, Lansing, Iowa. 


UNG DISEASES. 


39 years’ experience. 












cal treatment, addres 


¥ 
ar 


} x _ If your case is 
sufficiently serious torequire expert medi- 





Dr. Peiro, 100 State St., Chicago. 
| th’ HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
ll N Square Glass Jars. 
Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
BEeE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general, etc etc 
Send for our new catalog. 
* Practical Hints» will be matled for 10c. 





in stamps. Apply to— 
Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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by W. Z. Hutchinson ; 
and our 1897 Catalog, for 2- 
cent stamp, or a copy of the 
gation for the Asking. We make almost 
Everych ing used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowost Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warran 


Superior to D All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


[monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 
fAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


DANZENBAKER 
geo4 HIVE AND HONEY 
vied 74 won Highest Honors at the 
> Fairs, and pays Premiums 
: to purchasers 

oe hives, 8: 4 for the best = Danz. sections 


+ 4 6 +4 te + “ 


—A Copy of— 
F R F Successful Bee-Keeping, 










or . ry ° “* 20 “ “ 
“ . 10 a 


yer ‘Further aabehintans regarding the pre- 
miums, also special catalog of the Danzen- 
baker Hive and System, furnisht on applica- 
tion. Address, 


Francis Danzenbaker, Medina, Ohio. 


Care The A. I. Root Company. 
f DESCRIPTION and 
r@@ pRICE-LIST of the 
BEST And Most Popular 
BLS! Honey - Extractor 
on the market. Wills save its cost in Time and 
and Combs in one season. Address, 


Van Allen & Williams, Barnum, Wis. 


SEtf Mention the American Bee Journa. 


I ARDSE 


T° ear 1. the readers 


ihe: JOURNAL thes 
DOOLITTLE 
has concluded to sel! 
BEE: 











i897, at the follouins 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
li soot ping: aan $6 00 

Colonies..... 25 
Ten Colonies... 45 
1 untested queen. 
:. ~ queens 


Belect tested queen, previous season’s rearing... ‘ 00 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


@@® Circular free, giving fall Soeiattans regarc- 
ing the Bees and each class of 


*"6. M, DOOLITTLE, 


11A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y 


Aa Bia MONEY IN POULTRY 


Eges of, tae PRIZE WINNERS 

Tso SETTING to the 

Hs sandeah of ofthis ~4. on _ you order 

now, of 30 leading varieties. Send 15c 

for the largest and most oe mplete Poultry 
»Guideever JOHN AUSCHER, Jr. 

” published. Box Le Freeport, Ills. 


104190 Mention the American Lee Journal. 











0th adant’s Foundation 32" 


Why Does It Sell So Well? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 


Because IN 20 YEARS there have not been any complaints, but thousand 
of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sagging, No 
Loss. Patent Weed Process of Sheeting. 


Send Name tor Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil 
Material. We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of All Kinds, 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 








CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Ai S20 Ai f ee 
Our business is making Sections. Weare —t in the basswood belt of Wis- 
consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. We have made the fol- 


lowing prices: 
No. 1 Snow-White. 











No. 1 Cream. 


Bt for.........: ae $1.25 Ee ass ve cay ceM Lae roe $1.00 
BOG TOP ic ccs. +. + ee 2.50 | SOC S . o. s op gts ataete 2.00 
S000 for....s..... aes 4.75 | 2000 for..... - aie oaahetewad 3.75 
S000 for .......... snes 6.75 | NN oa a's ack a chen tea 5.25 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 
Sent on application. 


GA35t MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


ROOTS GOODS HOR SGK 


{=~ Before placing your order for this season, be sure to send for Root’s 


1897 Catalog, Ready Now. 


Our 1897 Hives, with improved Danzy Cover and Improved Hoffman Frames 





are simply ‘‘out of sight.” Acknowledged by al] who have seen them to be 


a great improvement over any hive on the market, of last year. 


Comb Foundation 


Cheaper and better than ever—clear as crystal, for you 
can read your name through it. Process and machinery pat- 
ented Dec. 8, 1896. Samples of the New Foundation free. 


THE A. I. ROOT CoO. 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA, O. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Il. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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